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Introduction 
and 
Background 




Introduction 



Background 

Tha Women*s Bureau of the Department of Labor (WB/USDOL) Is concerned 
with the aiiplo3rnient needs and opportunities of all women workers. 
Minority groups are among the populations that are the target of the 
Department's programs, llie Bureau Is seeking to determine the particular 
amployment issues of Asian aad Pacific American (AFA) women with this 
pr oj ect • 

The APA population has been relatively Invisible In American society and 
ha«> often been by-passed when special programs and funds are made avail- 
able for disadvantaged minority gronps. Definite Information about 
the ^.conomlj and eaployment problems of AFA women is needed so that 
U. S. Department of Labor programs can be made more responsive to this 
group. 

This project is an effort by the WB to Identify the issues and to Increase 
the opportunities of APA women for better employment and economic status « 

The decision to look insofar as possible at Asian Issues, rather than at 
any one specific Asian or Pacific ethnic group, was made In consultation 
with the multi-ethnic group of APA women who helped the WB to conceptualize 
the project. 

Objectives of the project: 

1. To collect Information on: (1) employment patterns and 
trends among APAW, especially the disadvantaged new 
immigrant, the semi-skilled and the unskilled, (2) 
barriers to their obtaining better employment, and (3) 
other pertinent economic and employment needs. 

2. To review the state of the field on employment and 
training programs and projects which focus on APAW. 

3. To work with regional D. S. Department of Labor /Women^s 
Bureau staff in planning and conducting workshops that 
provide Information and technical assistance on 
Department of Labor «^ other federal and local employ* 
ment—related programs. 

4. To assist in developing local coalitions of APAW and 
agency resource people to carry out follow-up efforts 
In the local nities. 



ASIAN AND PACIFIC WOMEN PROJKCT 
Ruth Kumata 

The Asian and Pacific Women Project of the Women's Bureau, Department 
of Labor, is a welcome first step in bringing the employment needs of 
Asian women into perspective. Within the framework of Asian social 
service needs, much of which is only now beginning to reach public 
attention, those of Asian women have been even more unrecognized and 
neglected. It is hoped that this project w^.ll point up the unique needs 
of this growing group so that appropriate r'^edial and supportive steps can 
be taken by governmental agencies as well as others who are in positions 
of Influence. 

A point to be made here is that Asiaxi women's emplojrment need*5, while 
encompassing special characteristics, cannot be viewed completely 
.separately from those of all women nor from those of Asian men. Problems 
of discrimination and underemployment among Asian men as well as women 
must be addressed together at some point. Frequently, cultural attitudes 
on the part of both men ^nd women color and affect employment patterns and 
expectations. 

Although ve do recognize that it is Important that issues common to 
all >*e disvllled from th»* investigations, it is obvious through even super- 
ficial observation that the Asian community is made up of a great variety 
of cultural and racial types vlth distinct histories, needs, and levels of 
success in employment as well as in other areao. These differences are 
real end must be taken Into consideration with specific recommendations 
tailored co t'ne major concerns of each group. 

A study already about five years old and not all-inclusive but never- 
theless Important in its pioneering nature is that of Bok-Lim C. Kim who 
studies four Asian communities in Chicago - Chinese Japanese, Korean, and 
PhUlplno - for the Nationaj. Institute of Health. This study appears to 
provide a good beginning for the study of needs In the Chicago Asian 
community. Mrs. Kim offers a nimiber of general recommendations which will 
be helpful to this project even though the actual data on women's employ- 
ment per se is relatively sketchy. 

Besides the four groups m»2ntioned above, tl ere are several other 
significant Asian communities In Chicago which must be investigated, among 
uhem East Indians, Vietnamese, Cambodians, Laotians, Burmese, and Thai. 
As this project progresses we hope to identify existing information sources 
for all of the gronps as well as bring to light current and possibly xirgent 
needs r.s viewed by the various communities. 

The contrast between newly arrived refugees, particularly from 
Vletnani, Cambodia, and Laos, newly arrived immigrants from other countries 
such as Korea and the Phillippinos, and older limnigranta and citizens should 
also be studied in any fair Investigation. Immigrants and citizens 
previously residing in the Chicago area before the 1965 immigration law 
changes seem to reflect a more subtle set of needs in employment than those 
who have arrived later. The older immigrant groups have fewer language 
needs and culturally alien perceptions although underemployment seems to 
be a persistent problem* 

1 Kim, Bok-Llm C. The Asian America:- s; Changing patterns, changing^ needs . 
Montclair, New Jersey, Association of Korean Christian Scholars in 
North America, Inc., :978/ 
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Another consideration l8 the variety of expectation levels existing 
among the groups* Those in the refugee category, particularly women, 
generally have a low expectation level regarding all life situations* 

If nothing else is accontplished in Chicago through this project, 
if the varioas agencies and groups dealing vlth Asians can be brought 
together in some reliable comnunlcatlons network regarding women *s 
employBent inf omation^ it will be a positive step forward* Even though 
training and advancement opportunities are offered by governmenral and 
ether agencies, frequently the information does not. get to potential 
beneficiaries in the various Asian communities. Perhaps a partial 
answer would be a media chain through ethnic newspapers and radio 
programs* Eazh ethnic group seems to have its own newsp:ipers and 
other methods of in-group communication. The Asian arm of the Women *s 
Bureau could, for example, have as one of its responsibilities the 
dissemination of all information on government and employment training 
opportunities to all media including contact with bilingual leaders who 
would be able to pass the Information on In understandable and culturally 
acceptable ways. 
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PROJECT SUtMARY 



Alice Murata 



The Chicago Conference on Employment f Asian/Pacific American Women 
In Chicago was very successful. More than and red participants took 
advantage of this opportunity to express their concerns and needs to 
government service providers and to learn how to better gain access to 
U S Department of Labor Programs. Though many participants felt that 
too much material was covered in too short a time period, a beginning 
dialogue was started. Many expressed interest in more informal 
1 erection with other Asian service providers and with government 
c- ^als, so that issues an-, problems can be discussed, and solutions 
for them found. 

Additional conferences and workshops were suggested, as well as 
more information on many topics, including employment for teen-agers, 
lob discrimination, en(>loyment barriers, assertiveness training, pre- 
employment skills training, resume writing. Job interviewing, grant 
application training, unique problems facing Asian women such as 
cultural traits and family life patterns as they relate to employment, 
how to eater chosen careers, and how to overcome barriers to employment. 

Many service provider^ round help for their Asian/ Pacific American 
clients in the presentations. Even if they did not have enough time or 
opportunity to interact with government officials, they can do follow-up 
with the presenters in their offices. They were grateful to learn 
information such as how to explore federal job openings and how to 
register at the HEW Job Bank. 

RECCMMENnATIO^i TROM THE CCNFERENCE 

1. Creation of an on-going network of information among Asians, 
(a^ Lillian Kimura agreed to act as convener for the networking 

meetings. ^ ^ i .. j 

(b) A participants list from the conference has been circulated as 
the start of a mailing list of interested networkers. 

2. Coalition building of Asian groups to request government agencies 

to serve our needs. . 

3. Build linkages between Chicago area Asian/Pacific American women and 

national offices. 

4. Have more conferences like this one. , 

5. Assist Asian/Pacific American women gain access to service provicers. 

6. Solve difficulties faced by Asian/Pacific American women as they 
prepare for jobs and do career planning. 

7. Establish Job and language bank. 

8. Encourage the U.S. Department of Labor to organize a permanent Asian 
American arm in all of their programs. 

9 Encourage the U.S. Department of Labor to become sensitive on both 

the local and n.itional level to needs of the Asian American conmiunity 
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10. Work towards equal representation for Asian Americans on employment 
is«ues« 

11« Establish training progrsms that benefit Asian/Pacific women. 

12. Continue data gatheri^^^g to find out employment needs of Asian/Pacific 
wocBen* 

13. Hold cultural sensitivity training for employers and DOL government 
workers. 

14. Help Asian/Pacific American youth and women gain access to CETA 
programs. 

GONCERHS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Some employers, such as those in the restatirant and sewing fields, 
take advantage of their workers by paying less than minimum wage, 
not giving overtime pay for long hours, and providing bad working 
conditions* These conditions are in clear violation oT health 

and welfare standards, but violators are not pursued. We recommend 
that tne Wage and Hour Division and Office of Safety and Health 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor respond more quickly 
to complaints. 

2. Jobs in unions are difficult. If not impossible, for Asian Americans 
to eater. Since the U.S. Department of Labor registers these 
unions, we recooniend that they make access to these programs easier 
for minorities. 

3. llie U.S. Department of Labor offers many programs ^ but many Asian 
Americans are unaware of them. We recommend disseminating the 
information in various Asian languages so that Asian workers will 
have better access to government programs. 

4* Often Asian American wor!cers are denied access to Job opportunities 
due to the bureaucratic structure of the government. Some officials 
rigidly Interpret rules and feel they can not allow any deviation 
from those rules. We recommend a directive from the top which 
encourages innovative ways of reaching Asian workers. One suggestion 
we have is to set up contact stations manned by a government official 
possibly once a week» instead of forcing Asian workers to leave 
their cooraunity to go to government offices. 

5. Service providers are often frustrated when they send as many as a 
dozen Asian/Pacific American women for job interviews and not one is 
hired. Equal opportunity employer often means opportunity for a job 
intervxew, but does not mean equal chances for working. We 
recommend that DOL follow through and penalize those employers v^o 
do not comply. 

6. Not only do Asian/Pacific American women have difficulty getting 
hired, but once hired, they also have difficulty getting promoted to 
managerial, administrative or higher level professional positions* 
They seek upward mobility. How can Asian/Pacific American women 
overcome barriers which keep them at entry and lower level positions? 
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7. There is a shortage of skilled workers, and yet Asian/Pacific Ameri- 
cans capable of performing these jobs are kept in menial jobs. We 
must find ways to help these women gain access to jobs they are 
capable of performing. For example, we can verify that there is a 
shortage of medi^^al care, especially in areas such as Chinatown. 
Many foreign tmLved nurses and doctors face underemployment, 
exploitation anC discrimination of various kinds which prevent them 
from obtaining further training and licensing. We recommend a 
larger and more appropriately trained pool of Pacific/Asian health 
and mental health professionals be developed as part of a wider 
program to provide more adequate treatment for the members of this 
neglected minority group. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

This report is divided into three basic parts, which are preceded by 
an introduction and project summary. • Part I describes the Chicago 
conference. It includes the conference program, articles by the main 
speakers, Gwen Wong and Linda Yu, employment problems of Asian/Pacific 
American vomaa presented in the form of case studies, descriptions of 
Department of Labor programs, and summaries of the small workshops* 
Prior planning minutes were taken by Ruth Kumata and are available under 
separate cover* 

Part II deals with employment patterns of Asian/Pacific American 
women in the Midwest area. This section includes an overview of Asian 
American women workers in the Chicago area and a brief and incomplete 
beginning of information gathered on. Asian/Pacific American women in the 
Chicago area. It should be noted that the Asian Human Services of 
Chicago received State of Illinois Mental Helath 314D funding in 1978- 
1979 to survey problems of Asian Americans and to identify existing 
social and health services available to Asian Americans. Tata was 
collected for Koreans, Indians, Indochinese, Chinese, Japanese and 
Filipino. This source of data can be reviewed for eiiq)loyment implications 
and as a basis for further investigation. The survey instruments used 
in this project are also included in this section* 

Part III presents the recommendations from the National Conference 
on Employment of Asian/Pacific American women held at the Gramercy Inn, 
Washington D.C. This proposal included a national planning and research 
project to address conmon needs and the establishment of six regional 
demonstration projects. Asian/Pacific American women in this area 
should be aware that there is a high likelihood that our region will 
receive some CETA funding. 

We would like to encourage input and full participation in planning 
this regional project by all of you. 

Last is the appendix which includes the list of participants with 
their addresses and affiliations. This resource will hopefully be of 
assistance to you in your networking. 
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Chicago Conference 
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EMPLOYMENT L? ASIAN/PACIFIC AMERICAN WOMEN 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE PROGRAM 

Presldcrs: Lillian Kiiriura and Le Thl Nga 

8:00 a.m. Registration 

9:00 a .111* Opening Remarks 

Sandra Frank-Regional Administrator Women's Bureau, 
United States Daparttient of Labor (USDOL) 

9:05 a.m. Address 

Gwen Wong-Chlei:, Branch Coiranunity and Outreach Programs, 
Women's Bureau, USDOL 

9:15 a-m- Asian/Pacific American Women Employment Experiences and 
Perspectives * 

Facilitator: Daw Yee Stein 

1, Historical and Statistical Overview of Asian/Pacific 
American Women in Chicago 
Mary Grady, U^S. Census Bureau 

2* Case Presentations 

Burmese: Khin Kyi, UnJ^que Asian Resources 

Chinese: Bernarda Won£, Chinese American Service League 

Filipino: Lydia Dantes, MSN 

Indian: Jackie Pinto 

Indochlnese: Khanh Han, Indochinese Program, Truman 
College 

Japanese: Masako Osako, Facif ic/Asian American Mental 
Health Research Center (P/AAMHRC) 

Korean: Kay Song, Korean A.:ierican Community Services 

Thai: Augusta L. Stein 

3, Implications on Asian/Pacific American Women Employment 
Juanlta Salvador-Burr is, Ph.D., P/AAMHRC 

10:45 a.m» Employment & Training Programs of the U.S. Department 
of Labor 

Facilitator: Sandra Frank, Regional Administrator Women 
Bur eau , USDOL 
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1. Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and Other 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA) Programs: 
Howard Wheat, Associate Regional Administrator, ETA, USDOL 

2» Apprenticeship: Jeanette Elliott, Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Representative, Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
(BAT), USDOL 

3. Department of Labor (DOL) and Other Federal Employment: 
Mary Ann Lawson, Equal Opportunity Officer- USDOL 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon Speaker: Linda Yu, Weekend Co-Anchor, Nevs Center 
5, WMAQ-TV 

1:45 p.m. Overview of Other DOL Programs 
Facilitator: Sandra frank 

1. Safety aid Health: E. M. (Bob) Ortiz, Industrial 
Hygienest, Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) , USDOL 

2. Affirmative Action Responsibilities of Employers: Teresa 
Lee for Jay Sauls, Assistant Regional Administrator, 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance Program (OFCCP) 
USDOL 

3. Minimum Wage/Overtime Laws: Daniel New, Area Director, 
Wage/Hour Division, USDOL 

Pension Rights: David Dalton, Assistant Regional Admin- 
istrative, Labor Management and Services Administration 
(LMSA) USDOL 

2:30 p.m* Concurrent Workshops 

1 - Employment Networks 

Facilitator: Lydia Dantts 

Presentors: 

Audrey Denecke - Midwest Women's Center 

Harvey Badesch - EEO, HEW*s Asian Job Bank 

Merrill Whitcnack for Harriet Carrington - Illinois 
Job Service 

Fred Albl - Hotel/Motel Service Workers Local 593 
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2 - Small Business and Asian/Pacific American Women 
Facilitator: Miyo Hayashi for Ruth Sasaki 
Speakers: 

Tom Chan - Delegate to White House Conference on 
Small Business 

Dr. Arnita Boswell - Chicago Economic Development Corp. 

Dolores LaVallc - Small Business Administration, Officer 

3; 30 p.m. Strategizlng for the Future 

Frances Wllkins - Program Development Specialist, 
Women *s Bureau 

3:40 p.m. Presentation of Certificates: Gwen Wong 

Assisted by Lillian Kimura 
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ADDRESS 
Gwen Wong 

Chief, Branch of Conniiimity and Outreach Program, women Bureau 

This meeting is the fifth in a series of conferences on Asian voinen's 
employment issues sponsored by the Women's Bureau throughout the country* 
We have had meetings in New York, Seattle, Lod Angeles, Honolulu and now, 
Chicago. The last sixth meeting will be '.eld in Saa Francisco. 

The National Coordinator for these conferences is here, I would like 
you to meet Tin Myaing Thein. Timmy has been working hard with us during 
tliis \^ole series of conferences* 

Sandra Frank, the Regional Administrator of the Women's Bureau has 
been very supportive of this conference. Ms. Frank is an advocate for 
women and I know you will find her continuing to be helpful even when the 
conference is over. 



The Women's Bureau works within the system to advocate on behalf of 
women workers, and reaches to the outside as well* Among the targets on 
which the Bureau focuses its attention are minority women. 



When I first joined the Bureau, we were working on the employment 
issues of Puerto Rican, Chicanas and American Indian women* Which group 
was lacking? Of course, it was Asian and Pacific Americans* I found 
myself at staff meetings and in conferences saying, '*Don't forget the 
Asians!" 



We know that often the Eastern establishment does not look at Asian 
Americans as a disadvantaged minority* There are the usual stereotypes 
about us that we are the "model minority," that we are faring very well 
and that we do not require attention. These attitudes point to the need 
to document the problems that exist in the Asian community. Asian women 
ieure stereotyped as esotic beauties, passive and submissive wives and 
daughters, and efficient, obedient, docile and easy-to-handle workers. 



Some of these stereotypes may have been earned. Asian and Pacific 
American women (APAW) need to learn to be more assertive. We should not 
settle for non-leadership roles. We are finding that while Asian women 
have the highest rate of education among women in the United States, only 
a fourth of then work In professional occupations, about a third work in 
clerical and sales Jobs and the remainder are employed in semi-or-low- 
skilled operative and service occupations, such as waitresses, maids or 
sewing machine operators. It seems to be easy to keep us in low-paying, 
low^echelon Jobs becatise we work hard and do not rock the boat . 
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The participation rate of APAW in the labor force is very high- Adult 
Asian women vork at the rate of sixty-four (6^Z) of the labor force as 
compared to fifty-eight percent (58Z) of adult Caucasian women and sixty- 
tvo percent (62Z) cf adult Black women. 



Our families have been low-income families for many, many years- 
Both the h-usband and wife have had to work to reach the median-income 
level • 

The Idea for these conferences arose several years ago when we wanted 
to look at the enqployment and econoijic needs of Asian women* But was 
not until last year that we were able to take action. We took advantage of 
the fact that there were Asian women community leaders who were going to 
Washington in connection with the National Asian Heritage Week festivities 
by pulling them together to discuss the Idea of these conferences. They 
helped us to think through the focxis and objectives for these conferences. 

Our objectives today are, first of all, to leam more about the 
economic needs of Asian women and to document these needs as well as to 
leam more about their employment patterns and trends. 

I want to mention that we have deliberately tised the term "Asian 
Pacific American Women*" We did not want to break down our efforts by 
ethnic groups , even though we are aware that there is great diversity 
among Asians* The languages and cultural backgrounds of the Samoans, 
Koreans, Filipinos, Chinese, Japanese, and other Asian populations vary 
tremendously. There are even variations within one ethnic group, such as 
the differences between Chinese from Hong Kong, Vietnam, Taiwan and the 
Mainland. There are also differences in the life view of different 
generations who have been in America for varying lengths of time, such as 
the Japanese Xssei, Nisei and Sansei generations. 

Despite this diversity and the sense of loyalty most of us have for 
our own backgrounds, it is important that we keep our numbers in aggre- 
gate dealing with the Federal scene. 

* 

In Washington, we have put together a group called the Organization 
of Pan Asian Women. We are hoping that this organization with its Pan- 
Asian concept will grow throughout the coxmtry to encourage networking 
among Asian women • We do not have to lose our cultures and our sense of 
identity as Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean, Samoan, Viewnamese and 
so on. We can, for the purposes of wrking with the Establishment and 
with city, state and federal systems, join together so that we can have 
adequate weight in making our needs known. There should be adequate 
nuxnbers for purposes of planning and diversity in actual delivery of 
local services # 



I was talking about the purposes of the conference. We are aware 
^nt there are a large number of immigrants who have come to this country 
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since 1965 when the ixnmigr at icn laws changed- Today, one of the studies 
indicates that » of the loore than one million and a half Asian women in 
this coimtry, sixty percent (60%) are women who have iTmnigrat ed since 
1970, meaning that there are many newcomers of immigrant women among us 
who add to the picture of need. 

We found that Asians in Seattle needing help in English as a second 
language are on a long waiting-list of the only community group currently 
providing this service to upgrade skills for those who are looking for 
Jobs. 

We found even more devastating conditions in Los Angeles. There are 
only a few programs that have anything to do with employment for Asians. 
One of them has a waiting-list of six thousand people. A waiting-list of 
six thoTisand people! Another program in Chinatown serves one out of every 
fourty persons who applies for help, for services or for jobs. These are 
some of the facts that want to surface through these conferences. 



The second objective relates to the fact that Asians need to know 
more about the resources of the Department of Labor. They are beginning 
to know ibout Health Education and Welfare types of programs. They know 
less about the Department of Labor and what it has to offer. 



I am pleased to see the strength of the panels from the Labor Depart- 
ment on today's program. I hope you plan to stay the whole time to hear 
the panelists tell you what is available. By and large, Asians have not 
taken advantage of the resources that are available within the Department 
of Labor. I urge you to take this knowledge back to your communities, 
to reach into these resources, and to make them accessible to our Asian 
communities. 

The third objective is to shar information about local programs 
that are delivering employment -related services in the Asian Community. 
There are program operators here to tell us what is happening in their 
programs. 

Just one last word. We are planning to have a small conference 
after all these regional conferences are held. It will be in Washington, 
D.C. where a few representatives from each of the regional conferences 
will attend to discuss follow-up at the National level. We want more 
programs that foctas on the needs of Asian women. I wouli, however, like 
to point out that the great bulk of Federal monies are given to local 
areas for use. There is very little money, relatively speaking, in 
Washington, D.C. given out at the national level for local programs. 
What we really need is to become sophisticated at the local level, to 
learn how to network with local resources. That is why I am pleased 
there are so many service providers and agency people who are here today. 
These are the people you need to know- Get their names and telephone 
numbers and get together with them to find out how you can access their 
^ agencies and resources. 

EJJC 
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I am very pleased to be here today and to see you here. I urge 
you to stay the whole day and share with us your concerns about employment 
and economic reeds of Asian/Pacific women and to join with -us as we try 
to network together as Asians, not only locally, but on a nationwide 
basis, so that we can make an impact on the American scene. 
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THE ASIAN WOMEN OF CHICAGO 
(historical overviow) 

Fe C. Nievera 

Good morning. My role today is to tell you a little about the Asians, 
particularly Asian women, of the Chicago area. 

The pattern of immigration of Asians in the Chicago area closely fol- 
lows that cf the national picture. This pattern is linked directly with 
geopolitical ajid economic events both in the host country and in the coun- 
tries of origin of the immigrants. 

Not unlike that of the hihlical stoiy of Adc?iii and Eve in the book of 
Genesis, the Asiaji males preceded the Asian females in their appearance in 
the country. 

In the late 1800 and early 1900, the United States required large 
numbers of woiicers for its railroads and its farms. And so, it imported 
workers from countries in which the economic and social conditions made 
it attractive for its citizens to grab the offers of employment. The condi 
tions where the early Asian immigrants woiiced in those railroads and 
farms have been documented as indeed deplorable. 

The first Asians were Chinese but later were followed by Japanese and 
Filipinos. After a few years, the more adventurous escaped from their rail 
road captivity and braved the cold winters of Chicago. 

It -was only when there was increasing thareat of interracial mingling 
among the Chinese male woadcers and the white women did the United States 
allowed the first few Asiaji women to join their male coxanterparts. Cen- 
sus figures in I88O records the presence of the first three (3) Chinese 
women in Chicago. 

Hie early Filipinos were students, either pensionados (government- 
subsidized) or STipported by their families. It is claimed by a long-time 
resident cf Chicago » that there was a commimity of Filipino students in 
the Chicago area as early as I906. Later, axoiand the 1920* s, Ff lipino wom- 
en began joining their men. 

Prior to 19'K), the Japanese population in Chicago numbered only a few 
hundred. 

Occupations then opened to Asians in Chicaigo as well as throughout 
the country were only those of busboys, waiters or elevator operators. To 
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be a cooii in those days was already considered a very "classy job. 

Except for the Chinese women who were not as visible outside the 
honct the other Asian women laTx>red side by side with their men in work- 
ing in plantations, in farms and in the shops. Later, when the churches 
actively encouraged Chinese women to attend English classes they started 
to be a little mor^ visible outside their homes. 

In the years immediately preceding World War II, the United States 
began recruiting large numbers of soldiers to fight its wars from countries 
such as the Philippines • After the war it also needed cheap labor to re- 
build its houses, fetctories and industries. Immigrant labor was again the 
answer. It also began being concerned with its image in the world of na- 
tions aiKi relaxed, thou^ impercebtibly , its highly selective immigration 
laws. Still those immigration policies gave preference to persons with 
skills in short supply in the coimtry. 

It is during this period that other Asian groups arrived in Chicago, 
These ircluded the Burmese, the Asistn Indians and later Chinese and Fil- 
pinos. Japsmese freed from internment camps also settled in the area. 

The repeal of the Exclusion Act abolished the 103-pe3rson annual lim- 
itation on Chinese immigrants and the passage of the War Brides Act in 1950 
allowed more Chinese and other Asian women to enter the country. 

At this time, the Americaji-bom Asian women were becoming of age and 
those with skills found employment in white collar jobs. But those who 
atre without skills continued to find livelihood in the garment and car.dy 
factories. 

In 1962, the Refugee Act further swelled the number of Asian women 
in Chicago. However, the real influx of Asian immigrants was due to the 
liberalized Immigration Act of I965 which permitted large numbers of skill- 
ed and trained professionals to enter the country. Almost half of these 
new immigrants were women with ma3*etable skills and training in the health 
and other professions. A laxge niamber of these women were single of mar- 
riageable age. Because of their high educational quaQifi cations coupled 
with cultural and other adjustment problems, underemployment was a rampant 
problem of this group. 

The Asians are notable for their clannish ways. Protective of their 
fasdlies, they willingly satcrifice personal comforts and conveniences in 
order to share whatever little bounty they have with their relatives and 
friends. Thus, when the Immigration Act of 19^5 also permitted immediate 
relatives to join the eajrlier immigrants, a large number of them joined 
their families in Chicago. Many of these peoples were blue collar workers 
and some were without marketable skills on top of lack of English language 
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facility. Among these two categories of immigrants were new groups - the 
Thais, Koreans, East Indians, Burmesf , Pakistanis, Taiwanese, Indonesians 
and others. 

Besides unemployment and underemployment, other problems such as over- 
crowded housing, divorces. Juvenile delinquencies, mental and emotional 
dislocations especially among the aging surfaced and called for leaders 
among the different Asian groups to address. The attention of public ser- 
vice agencies to be heedful of the nshy needs of these peoples were the cry 
of those initial researchers and community leaders. 

The most recent wave of Asian immigrants are the Indochinese refugees- 
Vietnamese, Laotian, Lao Bmongs, Cambodians. It is said that there are a- 
bout 6,300 Indochinese refugees in the city of which about 2,000 are women. 
While the coxontry rallied to provide services to assist these large nxambers 
of refugees to resettle and find gainful employment, nevertheless there are 
almost insiirmountable problems in providing employment for all of them. 
What is sometimes an irony is that earlier immigrants who underwent untold 
hardships to penetrate the reclusive immigration mantle and then again un- 
derwent the difficulties of adjustment to the American economic society, 
axe critical of the extensive assistaince given to the Indochinese refu- 
gees. A fact is that even among those same groups of refugees, there were 
those who were able to come to the United States without governmental as- 
sistance and who now begrudge the lavish attention given their more lucky 
compatri o ts . 

For the rest of this early morning session, you will hear liore detailed 
case "presentations of eii?)loyiiient-related problems suffered by women of the 
different Asian groups in the Chicago area. The stories of their plights 
are representative of a sizeable number of their sisters m this area. 

I would like to take a minute more of your time to explain my delib- 
erate omisrij^n of Pacific women from my historical overview. Until the 
1980 Census confirms the presence in the city or environs of women of Pa- 
cific Islands origins, I know of no one of this ethnicity who is resxd- 
ing in Chicago. 
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CASE STUDIES 
OF 

ASIAN/PACIFIC AMERICAN WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES 

A BURMESE CASE 

Han SUy a Burme8e<*Chlnese, came to the U.S. six years ago, with her 
husband, Tonmy, and their five children, who are between the ages of one 
and ten years « Tommy was a class I Chinese cook. On their first year in 
Chicago, they lived in a small rental apartment. Tommy got a Job as a 
cook in one of the Chinese restaurants in the city at a salary of $250 a 
veek. They felt very good and happy with their new situation but like 
other Imigrants to America, they wanted more in life for their family. 
Han Su began to look for a Job, but without any skills, all she could 
find %mm work in a packaging factory. Several of her neighbors also 
worked at the factory; all of them were non-English speaking and 
unskilled women* 

After three years in the factory job, Han Su started to feel ill* 
She would come home very tired, complaining about severe headaches. 
Since hers and Tommy's income combined did not really cover the many 
expenses of a large family with young children, Han Su did not feel that 
she coold afford to not go to work everyday. Nor could their family 
afford her being sick, since the company provided no health coverage. 
However, Han Su started to have fainting spells, in addition to more 
severe headaches* She went to a hospital for a thorough examination, 
and after three weeks, found out that she had brain tumor. She had to 
undergo surgery after which she was even more degenerated — a complete 
wreck* She could not control her body movements, her speech was impair- 
ed, and her memory often failed her. She was unable to take care of her 
home and children. Tommy had to quit his Job to take care of her and 
the children* 

Hard-earned small savings went into small medically-related expenses 
but the real shock was the enormous doctors and hospital bill. At his 
wit^s end. Tommy was fortunate to meet an Asian social worker, who tried 
to secure Medicare/Medicaid assistance. This was several months of 
struggle. 

A CHINESE CASE 

Hrs. Tung, a shy, married woman in her early thirties, lives in 
Chinatown with her husband and three children, aged 9, 7 and 5. They 
Immigrated to Chicago from China six years ago, after living in Hong 
Kong first for two years. She completed only one year of high school 
and her work experience has only been in weaving baskets and working in 
a lock factory. 

Mrs. Tung and her husband do not speak English and thus were limited 
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in their job search to Chinatown or in Chinese-operated businesses, 
mostly restaurants and grocery stores. Mr. Yung presently works ir. « 
restaurant, which requires long hours of labor and the idea of her 
working in a similar place would mean having to work at night too. Ch..d 
care in the evening was clearly impossible for them. 

In December, Mrs. Yung heard about a Chinese-American social service 
agency that was newly established in Chinatown and which had Chinese- 
speaking (or bilingual) staff. She inquired there about where and how 
she could get employment. After her employment aspirations and skills 
were discussed, the agency arranged an interview for her in a neighbor- 
hood hospital. Given just minimal pre-employment counseling and the 
assistance of a translator during the job interview, Mrs. Yung was 
successful in getting a job as dietary helper. Furthermore, the hospita- 
had the commitment of the social service agency for its continuous 
involvement in assisting Mrs. Yung with her English. 

Mrs. Y^.ng recalled her fears during the job interview. She was 
struck by all the non-Asian faces in the hospital and by the fact that 
she will be working with them and did not speak English. After the 
interview, she had to be encouraged to accept the job because she was 
very hesitant. She was ready to quit on the second day, having fext 
so foolish making people understand her sign language, getting faces 
and names mixed up and not being able to express herself so she was 
understood by her co-workers. 

The job counselor at the social service agency recognized and worked 
with her feelings of frustration. For several weeks after placement, 
Mrs. Yung received almost daily instructions on job-specific language 
that would meet her immediate needs and particular working situatic- 
The agency also made follow-up calls to Mrs. Yung's supervisor to cl.- t. 
and secure more information as well as assure them of the agency s con 
tinuous assistance. 

Mrs. Yung is quite happy now. She is making $A.70 an hour, double 
the amount of what her women friends and neighbors get. After work at 
3 p.m. she picks up her children at school. She has learned many basic 
phrases and words, feels good about being understood, and is motivated 
to learn more everyday. She is particularly pleased to have been given 
responsibilities that require decisions to be made by her and how her 
"crash" course in Basic English has enabled her to do so. Without the 
constant financial pressure that the family used to experience with her 
husband's limited income, her family is now happier and she feels that 
their goals of coming to this new country is slowly being realized. 

AN EAST INDIAN CASE 

Meera Patel is an East Indian widow, forty years of age. She and 
her four children (4 to 18 years of age) have been left completely with- 
out resources after the sudden death of her husband. The family immigra- 
ted to Chicago eleven years ago. Mrs. Patel has a college degree from 
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India, tvio years teaching experience in an elementary school there, but 
no vork experience In the U.S. She was a full-time homemaker, bringing 
up the children and the fatnlly lived within Mr. Patel*s income. 

Although an Intelligent and alert individual, Meera Patel is com- 
pletely dissident at this time about searching for a job. She has a 
working knowledge of English but is not confident of her speaking English. 
She does not quite know where to begin to look for a job and her feelings 
of helplessness and loss overwhelm her desire to restructure her life 
without her husband. She is terribly anxious about her family's finan- 
cial security yet ashamed to seek assistance from friends or from any 
public agency. She has shunned her Indian friends and refused telephone 
calls. She has recel>;ed advice and support from her family in India, 
asking them to return but she rejects the idea because she is convinced 
that her children will have more and better opportunities in this country. 

The family has been a stable .one until this crisis. Although she 
had always shared an equal partnership with her husband in decision- 
making, in general, Meera Patel has lived a sheltered life in Chicago. 
The prospect of having to fend for herself and her children fills her 
with apprehension, that often borders into panic. When a counselor 
attempted to encourage her by suggesting that she had a lot of poten- 
tial, she replied that because of her cultural background, she finds it 
difficult to assert herself in many situations. She also fears for her 
children's safety and security if she were to find work. She is parti- 
cularly concerned with her youngest son, four years old, who would need 
child care, which would then be an additional cost to the family. 

Meera Patel *s burden of having to face widowhood and the difficult 
adjustment therewith is magnified by her strong feelings that she is not 
part of American society. She is at the same time, reluctant to return 
to. her roots, which offered security in tha past. She and her husband 
did not form strong ties with other Indian immigrants in Chicago, having 
been preoccupied with raising their children and establishing themselves 
in a new country. Now that the total crisis has fallen, she feels total 
alienation and helplessness. 



A JAPANESE CASE 

Mary is a Japanese American woman who came to Chicago area after 
leaving the war relocation center near Twin Falls, Idaho, where she had 
been interned during World War II. At that time, she was in her early 
twenties. 

She had finished high school in Seattle, Washington, but had not had 
the opportunity to go to college. In Seattle, Mary worked in the glove 
making factory where many Japanese immigrants and their daughters found 
employment. This glove factory was one of the few places where these 
women could eke out a living since discrimination and lack of other skills 
prevented them from other kinds of work. Pre-war Seattle as well as all 
of the West Coast displayed extreme anti-Japanese sentiment, a situation 
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equally as serious for Chinese immigrants. Opportunities for Asian 
Americans, both men and women, were extremely limited and even those 
with college education frequently worked only as domestics, gardners, 
and factory workers. Many obtained livelihood by establishing small 
businesses in the ethnic community. 

In Chicago Mary met and married her Japanese American husband in 
the late 19A0's. Her husband found relatively good job opportunities 
in the commercial art field. Over the years Mary did not work while her 
children were growing up. It was not until Mary's children were ready 
for college that she began to have thoughts of working to help send them 
through college. J.t was at this time that her lack of marketable skills 
loomed large. She finally took a job in a plastic factory as an assem- 
bler. 

For more than seven years, Mary worked at the plastic factory where 
earnings were relatively good and. the company paid for health insurance 
coverage. Then all of a sudden, the Chicago factory closed and moved to 
.a distant subx:rb. Since she did not drive she could not follow the fac- 
tory to its new location. She found herself in her fifties with no job 
and little skills- Mary is still unable to find a suitable job. She 
does not drive and is physically not well enough to travel long dis- 
tances to vork. 

A KOREAN CASE 

In Korea, Mrs. Kim completed her Bachelors Degree and quickly found 
employment as'an Electronic Technician. She was so successful and com- 
petent on the job, that she taught her skills part-time in a junior 
colleRe. 

Then, when Mrs. Kim was in her thirties, she came to the United 
States with her husband and son. She has found it very difficult to 
locate a position in this country as an Electron!-: Technician. At every 
job interview for this kind of opening, she has been turned down, even 
though some of the positions have been much simpler and less demanding 
than the tasks she performed on the job in Korea. Among the reasons 
given are that she lacks training and work experience in America. When 
she tries to show her work competence she is told that she is over quali- 
fied for the position. 

Currently, Mrs. Kim has been forced to work on an assembly line to 
survive economically. She is very depressed about her employment pros- 
pects in this country. It has proven to be a frustrating experience for 
her and other Asian women when they have attempted to join the employment 
mainstream. 

A FILIPINO CASE 

MllftgTos de la Cruz, single and twenty-four years old, has a Bache- 
lor's degree in nursing from the prestigious state university in the 
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Philippines, where she obtained high honors. She is the oldest of six 
children, vhose college education was the family's primary goal and inajor 
financial burden for years because it was their hop- and only escape from 
poverty. When Milagros hc^rd about a travel agency recruiting for nurses 
to work in hospitals in Chicago, her family borrowed money from several 
sources to pay, in cash, the ^3,000 ($A00) that the travel agency required 
as fees for securing her employment in the United States. The agency told 
then they would prepare the necessary documents and papers and that hous- 
ing arrangements would be made prior to her arrival. Three months later, 
Milagros was notified that placement in a hospital had been arranged for 
her, together with nineteen other Filipino nurses. She was told, however, 
that the recruiter in Chicago who successfully negotiated the placement, 
would expect $300 upon her arrival. Having already indebted themselves 
for life with the ?3,000 and Milagros having agreed to pay for her plane 
fare from her first year's salary (fly now, pay later plan), the family 
did not want to lose an "opportunity" and resigned themselves to another 
$300 debt. 

Wh^ Milagros and the other Filipino nurse recruits arrived in Chi- 
cago last year, they were informed by the placement negotiator that the 
hospital could not contract any of them and that they had instead gotten 
jobs for them in several nursing homes. They had all looked forward to 
working In one hospital and were not quite sure what nursing homes were. 
As strangers in a new country, they were afraid of being scattered all 
over the city, having known only each other. When Milagros and three 
other nurses were brought to their nursing home assignment, they found 
out no apartment had been lined up for them. Already burdened by heavy 
financial obligations, they decided to share the attic of the nursing 
home as their living quarters. It had no bathroom or cooking facilities. 

Milagros was assigned as a nurse aide to help take care of twenty 
jat lent 8. She worked on the night shift and was disturbed that only one 
registered nurse and herself were on hand on this shift. One other Fili- 
pino nurse who was also hired as an aide, said her morning shift had two 
tin's, two aides and two orderlies. When she brought up the matter with 
the assistant administrator of the home, the latter threatened to fire 
her and to initiate procedures to have her deported. Frightened by the 
experience and burdened by her responsibilities to her family in the 
Philippines, Milagros works hard to keep her spirits up in the face of 
her working and living situation. She sees no other way out, except to 
keep quiet and keep her job. 

A THAI CASE 

Florence, came to the USA with her husband and seven children when 
she was in her late forties. Florence has never worked a day in her 
whole life outside of her home. She is a housewife. Then after three 
years in this country she lost her husband to cancer of the stomach. 
Her two older sons work at an electronic company and earn barely enough 
for body and soul* She was forced to face the fact that she had no 
alternative but to go to the State for assistance for herself and the 
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other five younger children who are under sixteen years of age and unable 
to work. 

Florence found it necessary to attend special evening school to 
better learn the English language since she knew just enough as to say 
Thank you and Good morning. It took her three years to master English 
and then she was atle to only get a half way decent paying job as a 
nurse's aide, the closest type of work to rearing her large ^-nraber of 
children. 

With the combined earnings of her job and two older sons was she 
able to live an unhindered life with no bill collectors at her doorstep. 

There are many older and middle aged Asians in similar situations as 
Florence. Even some young adults do not speak or understand English and 
lack work skills which would permit them to join the American work force 
and earn their livelihood. Therefore, it is suggested that special edu- 
cation and work skills training be established by the Federal Governinent 
and State and local governments to train the unskilled and non-English 
speaking Asians so they can join the American vrork force without any 
barrier of discrimination. This training should be done by Asians know- 
ledgeable about the various Asian cultures and traditions, the needs of 
the job seekers as well as knowledge about teaching job skills, 

A VIETNAMESE CASE 

Kim is a Vietnamese woman who came to the U.S. with her American 
husband in 1968. She went to school at night while raising her two small 
children. She is a very active and energetic lady though her physical 
built was rather small even in comparison with other Vietnamese women 
and so in the eyes of many Americans, she looked just like a thirteen 
year old girl. 

By 1975» when her children were old enoiagh to go to school, she was 
ready to -go t:o work with her Degree in Business Administration obtained 
through night school. In search of a job, one of her husband's friends 
who was working with a big company referred her to his company. She made 
such a good impression on the vice president, who interviewed her that he 
said he would hire her immediately if the president had no objection. 
She was then referred to the president for final approval. Again, the 
interview with the president was very positive and promising. She went 
home expecting to get a letter in the mall soon offering her the job. 
The letter did come. However, it was a refusal letter, stating that she 
was a very capable woman, but that there were some "minor" points which 
made her not suitable for the job there. 

Disappointed and angry, she asked her husband's friend to find out 
the reason why she was not hired. When she found out the real reason, it 
made her more angry because it had nothing to do with her education, abil- 
ity, or experience, but with her physical figure. It appears that the 
president was concerned that with her small physical built, she would not 
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be able to deal effectively with "big" Americans who might think that she 
was Just a little girl, and also, that she might have difficulty In super 
vising other employees. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES 
OF PACIFIC/ASIAN AMERICAN WOMEN 

Juanita Salvador-Burris 



Uc selected the six individual cases you heard this morning from 
anung iiany cases we knew, in order to dramatize in concrete human terms 
the variety of enployrent related situations which Pacific/Asian American 
women face today. The individuality of each case — that is, how different 
one case is from the other — was not intended to convey any suggestion 
whatsoever of representativeness of the case situation for the ethnic 
group cited, nor was it to iuply that each Pacific/Asian American ethnic 
group had its own distinctive problem, uncommon to the other Pacific/ 
Asian Anerican ethnic groups. Such thoughts should be dispelled at the 
start. 

What I want to do today is- 

1) to articulate the general enployment and women's issues inplicit in 
the individual case stories, 

2) to point out the enploynent barriers connnon to all Pacific/ Asian 
Anerican women and/or to all women in America today, and 

3) to provide certain perspectives that help us understand the signif- 
icance of these inter-related issues. 

Let us start with the Japanese American case of Rose and Mary, who 
are second-generation Japanese Americans. Their case allows us to see 
that the enploymeoC problems we have today have a background and a his 
tory behind them. A historical perspective enables us to see our con- 
ienporary situations and problems in a broader light, and to get insight 
into bow other Asian women before our time experienced similar problems 
«nd dealt vitb ^hem. 

The most ioportant thing to remenber about the background to our 
problems is this; Asian Americans have experienced a long history of 
racial discrimination in this country. tiny generations before us have 
suffered simlar problems, and certainly our Asian men first suffered 
Yt^f^ r^ rh> because theX^ Were, the Ot'cs who were supposed to have 

jobs to support women and children. The Chinese as railroad workers in 
1850s, the Japanese in 1880s and the Filipinos in 1920a both as farm wor- 
kers in California, are historical exanplcs. It was this early immigra- 
tion of our ancestors nore than a hundred years ago, that brought about 
the existence of several generations of U.S. bom Asian American citx- 
sens. If those new immigrants among us have thought that becoming an 
Asierican citizen in a few years would solve some of the problems we are 
experiencing today, on the assunption that more rights accrue to citizens 
than to immigrants or periwnent residents, let us not deceive ourselves. 
The Japanese Americans have taught us a very hard lesson at their ex 
pense. The internment of Japanese American U.S. citizens in relocation 
caops during World War II is one of the exanples of injustice done to 
Asian Awricans by some Americans in this country and tolerated by many 
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more Awcricans. It is a historical fact that should constantly remind us 
that later generations cannot take any of their rights for granted* Cit- 
izen or non-citizen, we have to be vigilant as minorities in protecting 
those rights we enjoy now but which were hard fought for by generations 
before us* 

Many second generation Japanese Americans did not have the educa- 
tional opportunities the next gneration had. Sons and daughters of far- 
mers, few were able to get a college education* There is, however, a 
comon perception that Japanese Americans have been quite successful in 
their occupations, and thus have inproved their economic position in 
American society. While this is partially true, it is inportant to point 
out that Japanese American women have not benefited as much from these 
new opportunities. This was mostly due to the culturally prescribed role 
of women as full-time homemakers, whose work at home in bringing up a 
family was believed to exclude the possibility of working outside the 
home while the children are growing up. Rose and Mary, like many other 
women in America, stayed home for^five, ten, twenty years for the sake of 
the children* However, still for the same reason of doing something for 
the sake of the children, middle-aged mothers like Mary will seek enploy- 
ment in order to supplement the husband's limited income. And as is 
often the case, this enables the family to see their children through 
college. 

The enployment barriers met by Rose and Mary, who sought work after 
staying home for many years, is common to mar" American women of Rose and 
Mary* 8 generation. Women who seek to enter ie labor market when they 
are in their forties or fifties have three barriers to hurdle; 1) they 
do not have any really marketable skills, 2) they might have some market- 
able skills, but they are told they do not have the right experience or 
the right amount of experience, and 3) they are told that they are too 
old for the job. 

The first two obstacles can be overcome and have been overcome by 
some women, some more easily than by others. But I don't see how the 
third one can be overcome, except perhaps through changing the rules of 
the game which we are asked to play at our expense* At the vanguard of 
advocacy against discrimination based on age are senior citizens who more 
and nore oppose early and forced retirement. Perhaps middle aged women, 
like the growing nuirbers of "displaced homemakers," can rally behind 
their older advocates before they get to that ripe old age themselves. 

The recently v/idowed Indian mother, Mrs. Fatel, shares a lot of Rose 
and Mary's obstacles, in addition to a fourth barrier — one that is, I 
believe, more difficult to overcome because it is subjectively felt, 
deeply ingrained and internalized in her consciousness. That barrier is 
a personal one, social in its origins but which becomes self-induced and 
self-iaposed if personal efforts are not brought to bear on overcoming 
it. The barrier is a conplex of many similar and interlocking feelings 
— lack of confidence, related to the lack of experience in being in- 
dependent or self-reliant, which produces feelings of helplessness that 
reinforce the earlier lack of experience. This personal set of feelings 
is the result of two things. .Firstly, it is the ways in which women are 
traditionally socialized to occupy subordinate roles, not only in Ameri- 
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can society, but 1 think even more so in Asian societies^ which is why 
this set of feelings is present in Rose and Mary and in other American 
women brought up in traditional ways. But secondly, in Mrs. Pacel's 
case, these feelings are at their worst level because it is confounded by 
strong feelings of alienation or xnarginality. Despite the fact that she 
has been living in this country for at least ten years, she continues to 
believe that she is not part of this society. It is interesting to note 
the split distinction she makes in regard to her children. Their life 
and their future is here in America; they can become part of this so- 
ciety, but she cannot. Yet she has given up her homeland and does not 
intend to return. So why do the feelings of continuing marginality or 
being out of the boundaries of this society continue? It's a question 
that deserves further reflection, perhaps even some research. The psy- 
chology of the Asian i mmigrant seems strongly rooted in the percept ion 
that Asians are so very different f rom Americans~-we can never become 
Americans. 

Kim's case is a good contrast to the situation of Mrs* Pa^^^l- She 
may not quite reflect the iTmrdgraht feeling of not being part of this 
society. Instead, she may feel she is^ a part. Certainly her being mar- 
ried to an American suggests that she has or can have a place in this 
society; perhaps she has had more experience in dealing with American 
people and culture. Given this starting point about her place in this 
society, we find her in fact practising the American work ethic-^that is, 
work yoor way through school in order to advance yourself in life. But 
despite all the qualities that gave her access to the labor market — her 
education^ her very marketable skills, her experience, and even her per- 
sonal qualities which inpressed the interviewers (and I assuti^ sbe had no 
language difficulty) — she finds out to her consternation that those fac- 
tors did not count in the real decision. 

Kim is a perfect case to demonstrate discrimination based On sex. 
What does physical size have to do with supervisory skills? PoeS one 
really have to be big and talk with a big voice in order to be perceived 
by others as strong? Kim reminds us that more people in America will 
have to recognize that women are strong, because their inner selves are 
strongs even though they have smaller bodies and voices than tnen- To- 
gether> with other women in America today, Asian American women, immi- 
grant or citizen, should contribute to the development of radical changes 
in our attitudes towards women. We have to have more people experience 
us as indeed strong women. This means we have to learn more and more to 
speak Out what we think and what we feel; sometimes we have to do so 
with a louder voice so that ve can in fact be heard. 

But there's another kind of speaking out that we have to also learn 
to do more often. Have you ever asked yourself why many women do not 
nove up to higher supervisory or managerial pos it ions'' Often it is be- 
cause they don* t speak out to their enployers^ to show that they think 
they are qualified to get a promotion, a raise in salary, a raise in po- 
sition* Women axe not going to inprove their status if they don't demand 
it. No one will hand it over to us. 
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Mrs. Y' ^ i Han Su illustrate the difference chat advocacy and sup- 
port organ wake in the lives of Asian families where mothers have 
to work. K .5 social service agency where the staff understands your 
language, where you can get a little bit of a helping hand (like with 
language words and phrases on the joL) , and where you feel that some of 
your feelings of lack of confidence, fear of new situations, or initial 
frustrations in them are worked through by patient and concerned people. 
All these really do not take much effort to do, but they make a whole lot 
of difference in people's lives, in their mental health, and they support 
theTD in that difficult transition period of adjustment and re-settling in 
a new society and culture where new behaviors are demanded by the situa- 
tion. 

In terms of Asian iimnigrant women's immediate enployment related 
problems, social service agencies could also lend support by offering 
child care arrangements for infants and pre-school age children, and 
aftsr-achool programs for school age children during parents' working 
hours* Many American families can provide a healthier and more nurturing 
childbearing environment for thei'r children if economic pressures were 
reduced by mothers earning additional income for the family. But the 
fact is, many mothers cannot go to work for lack of alternative arrange- 
ments for the care of their children. 

Another inportant service that Asian immigrant women and their fami- 
lies need and could benefit from would be some form of orientation les- 
sons about the American econony and its consequences to everyday family 
life. Consumer education could provide specific ideas and skills on how 
to save, purchase goods and services veil, etc* but what is first needed 
are basic lessons which cotrpare their econocy in Asia with the highly 
monetized econooy of the U.S. In these times when the economic forces of 
inflation, tight credit and unenployment spell recession to some people, 
informed preparedness may be the Ow}ly way to survive the next decade. 

The Filipino case of Ms. de la Cruz, the nur^.e, is a good reminder 
that even though our major problems as minority women are enployment 
barriers and job ceilings, we are not to forget that there are un- 
scrupulous people out there in the labor market whom we have to watch out 
for> and from whom we have to protect ourselves and one another* The 
exploitation of immigrant workers abounds. Exploiting the immigrants' 
ignorance of how the U.S. market econony works, and the relative "satis- 
faction" felt here conpared with economic conditions in their home coun- 
try in Asia, nakes immigrant labor priced cheap by many enployers- But 
the real exploiters are those unscrupulous peddlers of knowledge and 
information about the great bureaucratic system of government — its laws, 
and its consequences to one's alien status. Many new immigrants fear 
anything related to the ImmigraLion and Naturalization Service, no matter 
how legitimate their status is in this country. Immigration lawyers and 
secondary related service providers like notary publics, travel agencies, 
and even some community leaders, charge exhorbitant fees in exchange for 
their knowledge. 

There is no doubt that the government must create and maintain insti- 
tutions intended to protect the rights of workers, citizens and non- 
citizens. For new immigrants who do not have much in life, they should 
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at least have much in law. Government regulation is critical partic- 
ularly with the enforcement of labor standards affecting the working 
conditions of immigrant wonftn in factories, and in stronger affirrrative 
action programs to hire woinen. Legal aid clinics and consurer protection 
agencies could help Asian women effectively fight threats and intimido- 
tions to fire or deport them. 

I have tried this morning to provide soTne integration of the conplex 
issues reflected in the cases presented, by articulating at a rrore gen- 
eral level the cotmion problems and concerns of Pacific/Asian Airerican 
woiien» and of women in America in general. I tried to make it clear at 
the outset that there are historical and contextual roots to our contsnr- 
porary eitployrent problems that we nust remind ourselves of now and then 
in order not to lose perspective. I discussed some of the common bar- 
riers to woxnen's euployinent and pointed out some of the corrplexit ies or 
difficulties we experience in overcoming these barriers ourselves- To- 
wards the end, 1 mentioned some solutions to these perceived difficul- 
ties and problems, particularly the need for an advocacy and support sys- 
tem to attend to these problems. 

Let me end by bringing back our perspective to try beginning point. 
While Asian Americans in this country have had a long history of racial 
discrimination, American society has changed and continues to change for 
every generation. Women and minorities in America today, in growing 
nunbers, are changing themselves, changing the roles that society has 
assigned to them, changing the ways people perceive and relate to them, 
and thus changing the entire fabric of society. This is what is ^omg on 
today in our midst. Let us participate in what affects us today and 
thereby help to shape our present, and also our future history as 
Pacific/Asian Americans. 
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LUNCHEON ADDRESS 
Linda Yu 
WMAQ-TV Weekend Co-Anchor 

My thanks to you for inviting me here today... you say everyone 
should tune in to Channel 5 on weekends to watch me, may I suggest you 
watch Channel 5 on the weekdays as well! But enough advertising... 

The existence of this conference is so encouraging to me. Ir*s 
a positive step for us that is long overdue, for us as Asian sisters 
and for our Asian brothers too. It is time for us to make ourselves 
heard, not only to say what we can do, but to make known what we can do 
for this country. 



Z cannot speak to you as an expert. I know no numbers or statis- 
tics. But I can talk to you about what I have experienced personally, 
as a first-generation Asian woman, and as a news reporter. Recently » 
I moved to Chicago from San Francisco, the city that may have the highest 
percentage of Asians of any city in the United States. I had 3^ years 
In the northern California Bay area to observe and learn aoout my own 
people. There were opportunities to meet many who had just immigrated 
froa Bong Kong or the Chinese mainland. Few spoke English, none know 
that they had any special rights. All felt they had come to the land of 
great opportunity. Many discovered those opporttinities were limited 
^y language, economics, and a lack of American education. 



The television station I worked for sent me to Hong Kong on assign- 
ment once. In Bong Kong, I met a Chinese family, recently out of the 
People's Republic. Both the husband and wife were well educated, 
prof ^j^sj-^onals while they were in China* They had two teen-age sons. 
It was the ftalflllment of a dream for theia to go to the United States^ 
In fact to San Francisco. The woman's parents had lived there for 30 
years. She had not seen them for all those years, they had never seen 
their grandchildren. They knew nothing of the life they would have. They 
knew only that the grandfather worked in a Chinese laundry. The husband 
thougiht he might do the same. They had no idea that in order for the 
family to live, the wife would have to find a job too. They did not know 
that they would have trouble finding housing in San Francisco. That the 
grandparents probably lived in a one-room apartment in the city's China- 
town. That they might have to live with them, meaning there would be six 
people living in one small room. When I returned to San Francisco, I 
checked with various agencies to see if the family could get 'some help^i 
But there was little that coiild be done for them. We must recognize that 
the problems faced by this family are all too common, right here in the 
United States. not just in a refugee area of Hong Kong. 



There is also the problem of education. The children who come to the 
Dnlted States are placed in classes where they are supposed to get intensive 
O reaching In reading and speaking English. But so often, the classes are 
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inadequate. I saw one class with 20 students ±x\ it. Some spoke Spanish, 
others spoke Mandarin, Cantonese, even one spoke Burmese. The teacher 
for all 20 students spoke English and Cantonese* How could she possibly 
deal with all the students, much less try to teach them? The system was; 
not her fault, the shortage of bi-lingual teachers was not her fault. 
She does the best she can. Little wonder then, that many of the Chinese 
young people drop out of school. Then the vicious cycle begins ...ths 
breakdown of the family. Father and mother must both work to support the 
family. Perhaps they take English lessons when the work day is over. 
There is no one at hoTie to take care of the youngsters, or know that they 
have dropped out of school. They are often recruited into gangs, they 
don't learn to speak English, they drop out of the educational system. 
There is not much -of a future ahead for them. The pain of this is more 
bitter because these people came, expecting the land of milk and honey, 
and it turns out not to be so. It breaks my heart to see it. 



There is also fear for many of our people. Since they often cannot 
communicate, they are subject to pressures from those who would take ad- 
vantage of them. It keeps them from speaking up for themselves, it keeps 
them from complaining. Too many employers, whether white, black, Chinese, 
Japanese, have too often taken advantage of those Asians who do not speak 
English. They can keep pay low, working conditions poor, and threaten 
deportation to those who dc not obey. 



Even for those who achieve some position in this society, there is 
often a battle '.-O fight against being stereotyped. We are always thought 
of as being hard working, diligent, tristworthy, never complaining, never 
raising onr voices. Everyone expects us to be this way, and it is too 
hard for many to prove we don't necessarily have to be that way. 



American society in the *80*s is supposed to be changing for women, 
It may be changing less rabidly for Asian women. There have been many tir.es 
in -my career as a reporter that men I have inter'/iewed express surprise 
after the session. They say, I didn't expect a pretty little thing like 
you to come after me like that ... especially not a pretty little Oriental 
girl! But the world is beginning to recognize that Asian women are recog- 
nizing themselves and their needs. But more of us ir-st join that movement 
and agree to become more vocal. Two years ago, I was contacted by a 
Japanese researcher who had a government grant to produce a study on the 
needs of Asian -American women. She wanted to interview me as well as ask 
me for contacts among first-generation Chinese women. She could find few 
of them willing to talk about themselves. I found some, but so many pro- 
tested that they were ur-^*--'^ '-^^-^nt . They had to be convinced that simply 
being the person they - oortant to the study. 



There is another nority women. I came across it when I 

was first getting intc Affirmative action programs were be- 

ginning and it was fas:. .ocal television stations to hire minority 

women. I was approached d> Angeles television station (which shall 

remain nameless) to test for a reporters' job. Though I was not interested 
then, I went for the interview, then heard nothing. Some weeks later, I 
discovered a black woman had been hired. It was indicated to me that I 



wasn't "dark** enough. My reaction? Are minority woinen being pitted one 
against another? We should not allow anyone to make us fight one another. 
Our strength is in remaining together. However, there is progress . 
During my years in San Francisco, there were Chinese or Japanese reporters 
at each of the stations, and black reporters .. all woinen. In Los Angeles, 
there is the same situation. When I left San Francisco, another Chinese 
woman was hiied. There is still a need, however, for others to perceive 
us as human beings. ..or in my business, as reporters. Each Asian hired 
must develop solid qtialif ications so she is not thought of simply as the 
person hired to fill a nuota. 



The actions of NBC and WMAQ-TV have been a large, positive step in 
that direction. The management here talked to me for more than a year 
before I came here» My early concern was that I was filling some kind of 
need for a minority newscaster. My employers assured me, through drT?.o- 
craphic studies, that if every Asian in the Chicago market tuned their 
sets to me, there would not be an -appreciable change in the ratings. So 
I was no*" being hired to fill an affirmative action spot or appeal strictly 
to a segment of the audience* They wanted a qualified reporter; one who 
reports for the Chinese, the Japanese, as well as the Polish, the blacks, 
the Greeks or the Irish. 



The group I see before me today assures me of that fact too. All of 
us, from different eastern countries, can work together. We can forget our 
traditional prejudices against one another and stand side by side. I 
must admit that was a difficult concept at one time. When I first came 
to Chicago, many members of the large Korean population telephoned to ask 
if I was Korean. My initial response was: Of course not J But I quickly 
reminded myself. There are so few of us on the air in television around 
the country. I am the first one here in Chicago. I must represent all 
of us. I would like to be able to embrace every Asian of any country. I 
want to leave the kind of impression that if I were to leave Chicago someday, 
the people who look for a replacement would not hesitate to hire another 
Chinese or Japanese or Korean or Vietnamese. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

WHAT HAS YOUR ACCEPTANCE BEEN LIKE IN CHICAGO? 

It's been phenomenal and wonderful. There was mail from Chinese and 
Japanese organizations waiting for me when I arrived with messages of wel- 
come. Since then, the Asian community has been very warm in its acceptance. 
In fact, the whole audience in this area has been very quick to let me 
know they accept me. 

WHERE HAS CONNIE CHUNG GONE? 

Connie decided to take another step in her career and change from a 
network correspondent to an anchorwoman. She is now working for the CBS 
station in Los Angeles. However, I believe she feels as responsible as 
I, and other Asian reporters do, that we are representatives of our 
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people. Some of us have talked » and we recognize that there is a need 
for someone of our ancestry to have network, or nation-wide expoi:;ure. 
For we, I felt coining to Chicago, where no Asian had ever been on the 
air, was breaking new ground for all of us, 

HOW DOES AN ASIAN GET INTO TELEVISION JOURNALISM? 

This is an extremely competative field, fcr anyone. There may be 
a few hundred people out there who would like my job. But there are 
many opportunities in this field: before and behind the camera- The 
world keeps getting smaller as information becomes easier to gather- 
But it makes us hungrier for more informat ion about the other side 
of the worlds about things that affect us h<>r » at home- More and more 
emphasis is placed on television news. Youn^ people should stay in 
school, study journalism along with every oth^r subject available- A 
journalist must know a great deal about many things, with at least enough 
background to understand how to ask questions. Television reporters 
rarely specialize and can cover stories in a wide range of fields in 
just one day. Above all, it's a field that requires dedication. Young 
people must be prepared to move. leaving behind family and friends for 
new opportTjnities, 
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U-S- DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROGRAMS 



The U.S. Department of Labor administers a number of employment and 
training programs, designed to help people obtain career information, 
receive job training and be placed in jobs* Employers also benefit from 
these programs by finding qualified workers, receiving subsidized 
training, and through tax credits. 

Each of the following programs was described at the conference. 
Additional information is available from the Women's Bureau or from the 
administering agency. 

C OMPREHE NSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT (CETA) 



CETA provides public service employment, training, education, work 
experience » retraining and other services for the unemployed, economi- 
cally disadvantaged and for persons who have a disadvantage in the labor 
market including the handicapped, women, displaced homemakers and public 
assistance recipients. The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) 
is responsible for monitoring and providing technical assistance to 
Prime Sponsors, i.e., local jurisdictions which receive CETA funds. 

The City of Chicago, and each of the surrounding counties, is a 
CETA Prime Sponsor and they each design and operate programs to meet 
local needs. They may provide classroom and on-the-job training, work 
experience^ subsidized jobs, basic education, English as a second lan- 
guage, and support services like child care and health aid. 

They are required by law to involve community organizations in the 
planning process and to provide equitable service to all groups in the 
eligible population and to develop programs to eliminate sex stereotyp- 
ing and artificial barriers to employment. 

Questions or complaints about the CETA operation may be directed to 

the: 

Employment and Training Administration 
U*S. Department of Labor 
230 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, Illinois 6060A 
312/353-0824 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE/JOB SERVICE 



Under the direction of the U.S. Department of Labor, the Illinois 
State Employment Service operates offices to serve those seeking employ- 
ment and those providing it. Services include outreach, interviewing, 
testing* counseling, and referral to placement, training, and other 
services to ready Individuals for employment. All individuals and em- 
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ployers are entitled to service without charge. Offices are listed in 
the. telephone book under Illinois Government Offices - or you may call 
793-4700 for information. 

JOB CORPS 



Job Corps is a national system of 64 residential centers in 32 
States and Puerto Rico and provides basic education, vocational train- 
ing, coiinseling, health care, and similar renewal services to help dis- 
advantaged young men and women, 16 through 21, prepare for jobs and for 
responsible citizenship • 

Enrollees in Job Corps Centers receive room and board, clothing for 
work and dress, books, supplies, and a cash allowance, part of which is 
paid on leaving the program after satisfactory participation. A few of 
the Centers can also accommodate young people who do not live on the 
Center but take training during the day. Enrollees may stay in Job Corps 
as long as 2 years, and at the end of their stay are given assistance in 
finding a job. 

Training, often by skilled union workers, is given in such occupa- 
tions as heavy equipment operation, auto repair, carpentry, painting, 
masonry, nursing and other health care jobs, clerical and office work, 
and electronic assembly. Basic education includes reading, mathematics, 
social studies, and preparation for the General Educational Development 
(GED) high school equivalency examination. Job Corps enrollees also 
receive instruction in general living skills, such as hygiene and groom- 
ing» getting along in the world of work, and constructive use of leisure 
Lome. 'To apply, contact a Job Service Office, 

WORK INCEKIIVE PROGRAM (WIN) 



The Work Incentive Program helps people on Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) find jobs. WIN is operated jointly by the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare through the Illi- 
nois Employment Services and Welfare Department. It provides job 
information, help in looking for work, and services like child care and 
medical aid, as needed. People who cannot move into regular jobs at 
once may be selected for paid work expected to lead to regular employ- 
ment — either on-the-job training in private industry or WIN-supported 
public service jobs; or they may get work experience or training from 
WIN or coanmunity employment programs. 

All persons receiving or applying for AFDC are required to register 
with the local WIN sponsor unless they are exempt. Exempt are children 
under 16, or under 21 if they attend school regularly; the sick, incapa- 
citated, and elderly; people living too far from a WIN project to take 
part; people caring for a sick or incapacitated member of the household; 
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mothers or other relatives caring for children under 6; and mothers or 
other vomen caring for children in homes where fathers or other male 
relatives register. People not required to register may volunteer for 
the program. Exempt volunteers can leave WIN at any time and go on re- 
ceiving regular welfare henefits. 

APPRENTICESHIP 



Apprenticeship is a system of training in which a worker learns the 
practical and theoretical aspects of the work done in a skilled occupa- 
tion^ craft, or trade* Programs are conducted by employers, often jointly 
with labor unions; related instruction is usually given in local voca- 
tional schools or in privately-owned facilities. 

Training periods range from 1 to 6 years, with most trades requiring 
3 to 4 years. Apprentices are paid while they train, usually at progres- 
sive rates from a starting wage of about half the skilled craf tworker ^s 
rate up to 90 percent of full pay near the end of their apprenticeship- 

A few of the skilled trades in which apprentices are found are 
automotive mechanic, baker, butcher-meat cutter, all the building and 
construction trades, patternmaker, machinist, optical technician, and 
lithographer. There are about 700 apprentlceable trades. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) of the Employment 
and Training Administration, Department of Labor, sets standards;; regis- 
ters programs and deregisters them if they fail to meet prescribed stan- 
dards, and issues certificates of completion to apprentices. Recent 
regulations require apprenticeship programs to take action to increase 
the number of women. 

For info, contact the Chicago Apprenticeship Information Center 
(793-5020), Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 150 N. Clinton, Chica- 
go, Illinois 60606. 

TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT (TJTC) 

TJTC allows employers to take a tax credit for certified eligible 
employees including recipients of supplemental security income pa3rments, 
handicapped individuals referred from vocational rehabilitation, youth 
18-24, in economically disadvantaged families, Vietnam-era veterans who 
are economically disadvantaged, recipients of general assistance, youth 
16—18 participating in an approved co-op education program, and economi- 
cally disadvantaged ex— convicts. Employe-^ may contact the Job Service 
or WIN program for additional information and certification. 



EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT INCOME SECURITY ACT OF 1974 (ERISA) 
ERISA is sometimes called the pension reform law. It protects the 
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pension rights of millions of workers who are covered by private pension 
plans • 

Since certain provisions of ERISA became effective for certain plans 
after December 31, 1975, workers no longer need to neet unreasonable re- 
quirements in order to obtain a right to a pension, and some benefits 
are usually provided after a worker has satisfied the age and service re- 
quirements of his or her pension plan. 

When you are first covered by your employer's pension plan, ycu 
start earning credits toward your pension for each year of continuous 
service. After a prescribed nuxnber of years, a percentage of your bene- 
fits become vested. When your benefits are vested, it means that you 
have a nonforfeitable right to them when you reach the earliest retire- 
ment age provided by the plan. Tou can^t lose them. 

Questions and complaints may be directed to: 

Labor Management Services Administration 

D.S* Department of Labor 

175 West Jackson, Room 1201 A 

Chicago, Illinois 60604 

312/353-0900 



FAIR LABOR STANDARD ACT 



The Federal minimum wage and hour law covers the majority of workers. 
It requires a minimum wage of $3.10 an hour for the first 40 hours each 
week ($3.35 an hour after January 1, 1981) • Most covered workers are 
entitled to 1% times their regular rate of pay for hours in excess of 40 
hours a week. 



Child labor laws generally prohibit youth under 14 from working and 
restrict the hours of youth 14 and 16 years of age. 

Questions £aid complaints may be directed to: 



Wage and Hour Division Wage and Hour Division 

U.S. Department of Labor U.S. Department of Labor 

North Side Area Office South Side Area Office 

6035 N. Northwest Hwy., Rm. 203 8020 South Harlem Ave. 

Chicago » Illinois 60631 3rd floor 

312/775-5733 Bridgeview, 111. 60455 

312/238-8832 



The U.S. Department of Labor also administers programs which pro- 
tect the rights of workers. 

Each of the following programs was described at the conference. 
Additional information is available from the Women *s Bureau or from the . 
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administering agency. 



JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 , is designed "..to 
assure so far as possible every working nan and woman in the Nation safe 
and healthful working conditions emd to preserve our human resources." 

The Occupational Safety and Health Admlniatrat ion , U.S. Department 
of Labor issues standards and rules for safe and healthful working con- 
ditlonsy tools, equipment, facilitieUt and processes and conducts work- 
place inspections to assure the standards are followed. 

The Act and the standards apply to ev^iry amployer with one or more 
eoployee-^except those covered by other Federal safety legislation. 
Questions and COTtplaints nay be filed at: 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

6000 Touhy Avenue 

Niles, 111 60648 

312/631-8200 



OFFICE OF FEDERAL CONTRACT COMPLIANCE PROGRAMS COFFCP ) 



OFCCP assures equal employment opportunity on Federal contract and 
subcontract work. 

Under an executive order and two laws, minorities, women « members 
of religious groups, handicapped persons and veterans are protected from 
job discrimination. Federal Contractors are required to review their em- 
ployment situation and to take affirmative action to hire and promote 
menibers of protected groups if they have been underutilized. The effects 
of past and present employment discrimination are remedied through back 
pay» Job reinstatement, promotions, and other benefits. 

Questions and complaints may be directed to: 

Office of Federal Contract Compliance Program 

U.S. Department of Labor 

610 South Canal St., Room 501 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 

312/353-0806 
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HOW TO SECURE FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 

Types and levels of federal jobs and where you go to get information 
and apply: 

1. Clerical positions: GS-2,3,4 - Go to the Office of Personnel 
Management (OFM) 

(the old Civil Service Commission) 
Federal Job Information Center 
219 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
312/353-5136 



2» For technical positions or higher level positions: GS-4-7 

Again: Office of Personnel Management (0PM) 

Federal Information Center 
219 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
312/353-5130 

Junior Federal Assistant Exam 



3, For entry level GS-5-7 to:- Professional, Administrative, 

Career positions (Probably most jobs are filled at this level)- 
You will need to take the Professional, Administrative Career 
Exam (PACE). It is primarily for college graduates. To take 
this exam, you must register in advance, so if you are inter- 
estedy you need to contact the Job Information Center of 0PM. 

So far what X have said> is no different from the way it has been. 
But, now we get to the changes. 

This procedure is applicable to those Professional and Administrative 
Career positions above the entry level so it would be at OS— 9 and above. 
There is no more Mid - Level Register at 0PM. This authority has been del 
gated to the agency. What does this mean? Simply, that the agency will 
take all the applications and rate the qualifications of the applicants. 
There is no longer one central register for positions GS-9 and above. 

Where do you find out about the jobs at this level? 

At least three places: 

1. All State Employment Agencies 

CLook in phone books for one closest to you) 

Must be sent and agency must maintain Federal Employment 

Opportunities . 
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2. 0PM Job Information Center 

3. Individual Agency Posting 

What do you need to do if you find a job listed which you think you are 
qualified for and for which you want to apply? 

1. You study the Job Announcement carefully. 

a. Note the qualification factors (this gives you an idea what 
they will be looking for) • 

b. Note carefully the Occupational Series, e-g., GS 142, 160, 
etc.) and the grade level. 

c. If you want more information, go to the Job Information 
Center (OPM) and ask to see the particular series and grade 
level of the job for which you want to apply. 

d. Tailor your experience on the SF 171 to meet those qualifi- 
cations. 
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EMPLOYMENT NETWORKS WORKSHOPS 
Fred Albi 

Secretary-Treasurer - Local Union 593 AFL-CIO 
Hotel/Motel Service Workers 

Madam Chalrlady, Honored Guests, Ladies & Gentlemen. 

I am both honored and happy to be here today, especially a5 I note, I 
am the only representative of an American trade union, invited to speak. 

Local Union 593, which I lave the honor to represent, vas chartered 
in 1938 by the Hotel & Restaurant & Bartenders International Union, AFL/ 
CIO. 

The members of Local Union 593 work in cafeterias, drug stores, hotels, 
motels, and on food: counters and snack bars during major sporting events. 

They come tinder job classifications, such as cooks, cook*s helpers, 
salad makers^ bus men and women, dishwashers, potwashers, waitresses, maids, 
housemen, bellmen, room clerks and counter /food servers* 

Before 1938, there was no union to represent these workers. I worked 
as a bartender. We worked from sun-up to sun-down. We took whatever pay 
the Employer decided to pay us. We received no paid vacations, no paid 
holidays, no employer-paid medical insurance, and no pension plans. In 
short, we had no voice whatsoever 'in our wages, hours and working conditions. 

The Employers fought our efforts to organize. It was a long^ bitter 
struggle, but we won. Today, even the lowliest among us in our industry, 
can coimt on a paid vacation, is covered by medical insurancet and can 
retire on a comfortable pension when she gets too old to work- 

Today, you are here to learn what the prospects for employment are for 
Asian/Pacific women in our industry. I am sure you want me to teli it like 
it is, so I will give you the hard facts first. 

We all know that xmeiiq>loyment is at a very high figure, atid with in- 
creasingly higher prices, our hotel and restaurant business is hunting. 
Fei^er people are traveling. Fewer people are eating out as often as they 
did a few years ago* 

On the other side of the coin, our members, who a few years ago might 

stay busing ddLshes or running the dishwashing machine until they cou]d find 

sofliethicg else, are now hanging onto those jobs. The 'something else* is 
not as easy to find anymore* 

During the last few years, we are also beginning to find that as a 
displaced person goes through the kitchen doors, she may be greeted with sus- 
picion, even hostility. This is a result of those who went b^fof e you. 
American workers welcomed the newcomer a few years ago but tunied resentful 
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wben displaced persons vera willing to help the Company breakdown conditions 
for which we had worked, suffered and endured to achieve. Perhaps not know- 
ingly, but without a doubt, the newcomer waf helping the Employer to destroy 
Our Union solidarity. 

Since 1 am the only representative of orgsmized labor here, I feel I 
niay take the liberty of citing the Farm Workers strike in the Imperial Valley 
of California as an example of what I am attempting to impress upon you. 

American Farm Workers Union has been on strike against 15 lettuce growers 
since 1978. They are striking against being for-^ed to live in Company huts 
with their families. .. .huts I doubt you would want to keep your dog in. The 
huts may or may not be provided with no more than a 25 watt electric light 
bulb - no running water - no pave street or sidewalk - wages just high enough 
to pay rent for the hut, buy a little food and not much else. 

In spite of this strike, the lettuce growers are continuing to operate 
and so far as we can tell, profit. How? 

They have replaced the striking Farm Workers with displaced families of 

Koreans, Vietnamese, Cambodlsms and Central Americans. These people have 

moved Into the huts left by the strikers. During this two year strike, four 

striking Farm Workers have been shot and killed by the lettuce growers army 

of private police. They have suffered beatings. They have been jailed. 

If they lose this strike, what have the Asian/Pacific displaced persons 
gained? 

I cannot believe this Is what they or you want - exploitation onc^they 
arrive here. But by permitting themselves to be exploited, they also help 
exploit American workers. 

Getting back to the Industry I represent, I am proud to say our indus- 
try has never needed affirmative action. We have always repr-esented every 
nationality. We have always welcomed and represented the displaced person to 
our Industry and our city. The doors to jobs and to membership in our Union 
are always open. 

I can say with certainty that American unions and American workers will 
welcome you. All we ask is that you who are here today, help job seekers 
understand that the American worker has struggled and many have died, to 
achieve the benefits and working conditions we enjoy today. 

There is room for all of us in the industry which my union represents. 
Many of our Jobs require little or no training. A few or our jobs can even 
accomodate those who speak little or no English, men as well as women. 

It is my hope that those we welcome with outstretched hands will unite 
with us wholeheartedly to maintain and continue to improve the wages, hours 
and conditions we have so far been able to achieve. 

1 want to thank your Conference sponsors for permitting me to speak, 
and I want to thank all of you for your patient attention to my remarks. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 
TGH CHAN 

Thaak you Miyo. 

For the past year, I have heen privileged to serve as a coinmissioner , 
appointed by President Carter, on the White House Conference on Small 
Business 9 charged with the responsibility of developing recommendations 
for the small. business administration. The 11 member commission represents 
a broad spectrum of socio-economic levels and a variety of small business 
men and women, yahoae goal is to iizq>rove the policies affecting our business 
lives. Rather than institute abstract and lofty ideals, \*iich have no 
practical valiie in Improving the climate for the small business person, the 
commission decided to go to the grass roots and elicit the information on 
the problem areas with which to establish position papers. We there 
participated In 57 conferences and 10 caucuses throughout the country, in 
which 2100 dedicated delegates, both men and wcnnen, were elected to attend 
a White House Conference in Washlngtcm, D.C. I believe it was a smashing 
success, for it was the largest of Its kind in the history of Washington 
conferences, and identified many problem areas beseiglng small business, 
clarifying issues and finally , approved 60 positive and practical 
resolutions. But more important than that, I believe was the fact that it 
unified the voice of small business for the first time. 

When I was invited to speak before you, I was pleased, for my personal 
perception on my appointment was to act first on behalf of Asian Interests 
and secondly as a small buslnessperson. 

While not dismissing the responsibility of our country in its systemic 
under-oitlllzatlon of women, it is Instructive to place the role of women in 
the world perspective. With few exceptions in underdeveloped countries, 
women are restricted throughout the free world to ancillary, supplemental 
positions which are defined and redefined with the conteoq>orary needs of a 
gender dominated socle ty« In recent years, we have seen some slight 
improveoient In this country, thanks in part to affirmative action programs, 
the EtR*A« legislation, and In pazt, to a heightened consciousness and 
deliberate effort to break away from traditional and Victorian roles. But 
it's not enough yet. 

To begin with, let's look at some statistics of all women in this 
country. There are 41 million working women ^o represent almost 40% of 
the private sector and 30Z of the government labor force. Yet women earn 
67% of the male medium Income > an actual decline of 2Z since 1968. Even 
though women have $350 billion plus disposable income or 39% of all monies 
spent In 1978 , Industry permitted women only 2% Board of Director 
representation. The private sector permitted women only 10.4% top 
management authority and the government less than 3% above the GS-15 
management level. There is no doubt in my mind that sex discrimination, 
bias and statements such as a *'Man's World" and 'Voman's Place'* have placed 
barriers which appear insurmountable to women, and particularly to minority 
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Yet the fact that this issue is now definable and recognizable is a 
step in the right direction, I believe one of the most insidious 
detriments to women's progress has been in the area of education. The 
problem of education in entrepreneurship lies in inadequate preparat5.on 
for and in attitudes that limit career options and aspirations • The 
American Educational System must stop fostering sex stereotyping, which 
diminishes and discourages aspirations for any career other than those 
that have been traditional for women. 

An additional shortcoming is the fact that education in America tends 
to deprive women of ae very skills needed to rxin a Business-Mathematics, 
Accounting, Finance and Marketing. Women who are entreprendurs share the 
same frustrations as all businesspeople in the areas of capital formation 
and retention, venture capital, excessive regulatory policies, the tax 
laws, etc. We must attack those obstacles that are based upon educational 
system that reinforces outmoded saxist distinctions, that prevent women 
from seeking new careers. Moreover, we must attack those obstacles that 
are caused by De Facto sex discrimination, both subtle and overt. 

But for minority women, and in particular zhr* Asians, the obstacles 
are even greater, for they face the adc Clonal barriers of cultural 
differences. The classical subservient, obedient helpmate is archaic • To 
businesswomen to become entrepreneurs, the American Management Association 
Study has produced a profile of a successful woman entrepreneur, and she 
looks something like this: 

* Came from a close, supportive family 

* Exhibited a strong entrepreneurial drive early 
In life, often during the elementary and high 
school years. 

* Tended to be highly educated. 

* Exhibited in inordinate capacity for hard work 
and dedication to her enterprise. 

* Was well informed concerning her business field. 

* And most important, had an uncanny ability to 
redirect negative situations and attitudes to 
her advantage, much as a judo expert might apply 
the art of self-defense to the business environment. 

With this I'd like to tell you of the story of the man who enters an 
elevator at Marina City asking, while stuttering, for the radio station and 
what floor was it on. The elevator operator told him it was on the 16th 
floor. The elevator operator asked what kind of a job was he looking for 
and the man replied, stuttering, '•A Radio Announcer." A half hour later, 
the operc^tor asked the man if he had gotten the job, and the man replied, 
'•No, I didn't and you want to know why? It was because I was Chinese". 
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The analogy to this story is that many women in business must not get 
caught up in the double syndrome of "It's because I am a woman and because 
I am a minority — That's why I can't succeed". It can be a very 
convenient crutch instead of really looking at other reasons, such as poor 
marketing techniques, being under-capitalized, or not understanding the 
importance of cash-flow, product development, etc. 

If I may, I'd like to leave you with several suggestions: 

1) You must develop the determination to succeed. Success is a 
positive mental process. 

2) In whatever you are doing, find a good model role and learn 
everything you can about that persoa^s business. Remember the 
successes and the mistakes. 

3) Overcome the Asian reticience and over compensate the 
cultural pattern and become more aggressive in your endeavors. 

4) Become more involved in forums such as this, and learn more 
from one another. 

An old Chinese philosopher said 3000 years ago, in order to make a 
journey of a thousand steps, you m- ?t begin with that first important st^p. 
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A WHOLE NEW WORLD, WHEN YOU DISCOVER THE NEW WOMAN IN YOU 

Arnlta Bosvell 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak at yotir Chicago Conference 
on Enployment of Asian/Pacific American Women. 

From my resume you can tell I am and have always been actively 
involved in Human Rights, Economic and Political Development, Education, 
Social We If are 9 Individuals, the Family, and the Community (Locally, 
Statewide, Regionally, Nationally and Internationally). 

The opportunity afforded me by Chicago Economic Development 
Corporation to* work with women such as you in business, those who want 
to go into business and those hoping to change cereers has been a most 
gratifying and challenging experience* 

My talk, due to the very full agenda of your excellent conference 
program and the time alloted me, has dictated that I make it as a 
practical aid for Asian/Pacxf ic American women. 

Womenpower is one of our most important assets. Women have been 
responsible for the major share of the growth in our labor force; 
60X of the total increased since 1940. Ihey now represent one-third 
of all workers* The increase in the number of women in the labor 
force is one of the major indications of economic, social and political 
change in our society. 

It is important what women say about: 



1. 


Being a Woman 


2. 


Other Women 


3. 


Wbrklng 


4. 


Motherhood 


5. 


Money 


6. 


Men 


7. 


Marriage 


8. 


Sex 


9. 


Divorce 


10. 


Politics 


11. 


Religion 


12. 


Health 


13. 


Personal Philosophies 


14. 


Handicaps 


15- 


Education 


16. 


Family 


17. 


Death 


18. 


Volunteering 


19. 


Living Alone 


20. 


Early Life 


21. 


Middle Years 
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22. Senior Years 

23. Ethnic Backgrounds 

24. Equal Rights 

WHAT IS -MORE AND MOST IMPORTANT IS: WHAT ARE YOU SAYING ABOUT YOURSELF ? 

1. Who are you ? 

2. Hov do you handle conflict ? 

3. Your strengths 

a. vulnerability, weakness, helplessness 

b. emotions 

c. participating in the development of yourself 

d. participating iu the development of others 

e . cooperation 
f • creativity 

4. The niaking of your mind-so-far 
a . domination*8ubordination 

1, temporary inequality 

2 . permanent laequa lity 
5* Doing Good and Feeling Good 

a . giving 

b . activity-passivity 

c. charge 

d« feminine evils and women's sense of failure 
6. Serving others' and your own needs - doing for others 
a« the Integrating elec^nt 
b* departure of a superwlfe 
beginning of change 

d. strange theories about '^uman Nature'* 
e« ego development 

7- Outside "The Real World" 

a. Inside "The Real World" 

8. Future Key 

a. ties to others 

9, Becoming oneself - authenticity 
a* creativity 

b. authenticity through cooperation 
c« isolation 

d* sexual authenticity 
first steps 

f . creativity with a place to go 
10. Whether this is enough 

a. power 

self determination 

The Boalneaswomen's Educational Forum (BWEF) of the Chicago Economic 
Development Program invites each of you to participate in our monthly 
programs. For additional information call 984-5970. 

BWEF has grown out of our concern to support programs, movements, 
and legislation aimed at reducing racism, sexism, and economic 
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deprivation. The BWEF works actively for progressive measures in 
economic dev^slopment , education, entrepreneurship, employment, health, 
and hxaman welfare* 

We maintain local, state, national, and international channels 
to communicate on matters of business concern and to O'-^ >se vigorously 
oppression in the economic life of the country. The BWEF is a new 
voice speaking in behalf of black, and other minority women of colors. 

PROGRAM 

To accomplish its education, research, and advocacy program, BWEF 
does the following: Convenes : once a month for three months; Conducts : 
continuing assessments of the status and roles of black and other 
minority businesswomen; Recommends : public policy changes; Identifies : 
Black and other minority women in business; Educates: the public through 
open workshops, various forms of communication, and other mechanisms; 
Publishes: newsprints, reports, etc.; Assess: current economic trends, 
implementation; Resear evaluates the capabilities and feasibilities 
of current and future ^nds through funding resources, and problem 
analysis; Coordinates with other local, national, and international 
women's organizations ^nd all businesses' current programs; Makes 
Referrals ; to our counselors for specialized assistance within CEDCO 
and the appropriate community resource; Makes Site Visits : to observe 
women's businesses for the purpose of learning, supporting, making 
recommendations, and evaluating. 

SCME BUSINESS SUGGESTIONS FOR WOMEN. "BUSINESS PROFILES" 



1. 


Auto Supply Stores 




Bicycle Stores 




Book Stores 


^. 


Coin-operated Dryc leaning 


5. 


Mail Order Enterprises 


6, 


Building Contractors 


7. 


The Handcralt' Business 


8. 


Manufacturing 


9. 


Restaurant and Food Services 


10. 


Nurseries 


11. 


Plant Shops 


12. 


Sewing & Needlecraft Centers 


13. 


Pet Shops 


14. 


Consultants 


15. 


Swap Stores 


16. 


Toy and Hobby/Crafts Stores 


17, 


Convenience Food Stores 


18. 


Gift Stores 


19. 


Hairgrooming/Beauty Salons 


20. 


Building Maintenance Services 


21. 


Shoe Stores 


22. 


Talent Scouts 


23. 


Asian/Pacific Gift Shops 


24. 


Employment Agencies 
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OUTLINE (Brief Comments) 

Toda: Work Scene 

The Chinging Use of Time 

The Returnee to Work 

Resumes, References, Portfolios 

The Newcomer to Town 

Resource Networks 

Preparing Total Family for the Life of a Businesswoman/The Sharing 

of Responsibilities 
Professional, Personal or Business Counseling 

GIVE AWAYS 

1. Chicago Econcmiic Development Information Kit 

2. Businesswoman's Referral Guide (CEDC) 

3. Information Forms to Include Asian/Pacific in Businesswoman's 

Referral Guide 
4* Outline "Getting Started," - Small Business Clinic 
5. Creative Goal Meditation 

Thank you for this opportunity to share with you in what I consider 
is an inclusion of my interest, a local, national and international 
must and a part of my professionally paid job. 

1 want to include you in our Businesswoman's Referral Guide; we 
are distributing forms for you to complete. The purpose is to help 
give more publicity to small businesswomen and to increase the 
economics of the businesses. 
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WHAT TO DO IF YOU WANT TO APPLY FOR A LOAN FROM THE 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FOR AN ESTABLISHED BUSINESS 

Dolores La Valle - Small Business Administration 

1. State type of business that you operate. Also include resumes of 
owners' and/or managers' backgrounds. 

2. Prepare a current financial statement (balance sheet) listing all the 
assets and all the liabilities of the business - do not include 
personal Items. 

3. Prepare an earnings statement (profit and loss) for the current 
period to the date of the balance sheet refecced to abov^j - Also 
furnish copies of past two fiscal year profit and loss staremcits. 

4. Prepare a list of the collateral to be offered as security. 

5. Give the total amount of the loan that you estimate will be aece.s;^ary 
and break It down to show amounts estimated for lane, buildin^^s, 
machinery y equipment. Inventory, operating expenses, e'cc. 

6« You must have a reasonable investment in tha business. 

?• Prepare a current personal financial statement for the cwiif r or cnch 
partner or stockholder owning 20% or more of the corporate stock in 
the business. 

8. Take this material with you and see your banker. Ask for a loan 

under SBA. ^s Loan Guaranty Flan. If the bank is interested, ask the 
bank for application forms- When the forms are completed, return 
them to your ccxnmercial baak v/ho will, in turn, forward ch* jm Lo Sd . 
with a cover letter. In most cases of guaranty loans, S3A w-:ll dt il 
directly with the bank. 
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EVALUATION FORM 



r«l,-AGO CONFERENrr n» E,.PL0YH£NT AMAN/PACIFK AMERICAN WOneN (APAW) 

,. .„ ,cur opinion, has the conference "^'^^^J^^f J^Jl^^;, „ PoorW 

- To describe APAU employment needs 

- To explain employment programs 

2. Did the workshop you attended achieve its stated objectives? _ _ 

Which did you attend? 

Employment Networks 



Small Business 



no 



3. What was the most meaningful part of the conference to you? 
k. What was rh. l.ast meaningful part of the conference, to you? 

5. Would you like to see future conferences or workshops? 
- If yes! please comment on content, composition, etc. yes 

, 35 a result of the conference? 

6. What action do you plan to take as a result «• 

7. What action would you like the Women's Bureau to take? 

8. What other activities would you like to see? 
p..w,^ rnund information - (circle appropriate categories) 

2 ;; ao^' r 3, ..s .o., « . so . o.e. 

Occup3t lon 

1) Professional and technical 6) Student 

2) Managers and administrator 7 ^^l^^^Y^ , /organizer 

3) Sa^es worker ' ReMree 

M Clerical «rRer 3 R-,ree 

5) Manual worker 

Ethnicity 



TTXsian 2) White 3) BUc. Hispanic 5) indian 6) Other 



Attendance 

1. Both morning and afternoon sessions 

2. Only morning 

3. Only afternoon 

ERIC 
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^y** "/^.IL°il ?L CHICAGO .CONrrRC \LZ^ ON EMPLOYMENT OF A SIAN A ND PAC I F I (^^MEK_\cr.U WO.-,tN 



MARCH 22, 1980 



TOTAL REGISTERED PARTICIPANTS: 



TOTAL EVALUATIONS RECEIVED: 



97 

^9 



ACHIEVEMENT OF CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES : 

BOTH OBJECTIVES 
DESCRIBE NEEDS 

EXPLAIN PROGRAMS 

ACHIEVEMENT OF WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES: 



YES 3 ^ NO 
WORKSHOP ATTENDANCE : 

EMPLOYMENT NETWORKS 
SHALL BUSINESS 
MOST MEANINGFUL 



Total Conference 

Case Studies 

Workshops 

Ms. Yu's Speech 

Meeting ^ach Cther 

No answer 



LEAST MEANINGFUL: 



ETA Presentation 
No Answer 
DOL Presentations 
Were Boring 



7 
8 



100% 
5U 



ADQUATELY 

32 or GS% 
2 



PARTIALLY 1 

21 

19 



10 

7 

7 

6 

3 
6 



5ESIRE FOR FUTURE CONFERENCES OR WORKSHOPS: 



PARTIALLY 

9 or \8% 
2 



POORLY 



VES US NO 0 
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r.ontc nt of Fu ture Coi.fc i j*' ( s or M-l.shop^: 
Networking 

L i t igat Ion Procedures 

Working within the system 

All minority women 

Combating being over qualified 

Day care and after school programs 

Writing proposals 

ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN AS A RESULT OF THIS CONFERENCE 

No answer 10 

Fol low-up wi th 

Presenters 10 

Network Building 25 

Attend SBA Seminars 1 

Ask For a Raise 1 



RECOMMENDED ACTIONS FOR THE WOMEN'S BUREAU ; 
No answer 15 

Communicate more with Asian women 
T*A. and financial support to 

As ian commun i ty 
Keep doing what we are doing 
Support networking between all 

minority women 
Establish a newsletter on Asian women employment 
Assist Asians in identifying transferable skills 

FUTURE ACTIVITIES DESIRED : 

No answer 20^ 

Publicity on successful Asian women 
Minority womens conference 

Workshop for women in labor, business and economics 
Coalition of Asian/Pacific women for networking purposes 
Another Asian Pacific Anerican Women's conference 
Educational and cultural program for teenagers 
Starting a business workshop 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON PARTICIPANTS : 



Hales 


7 


Under 20 


1 


Females 


k6 


20-29 


10 






30-39 


18 








10 






50-59 


9 






60 £ over 


1 



Attendance 

Morning & Afternoon 
Only morning 
On 1 y afternoon 



Rir 



Occupations: 

Professional S technical 

Managers & asministrator 

Clerical worker 

Student 

Hcmemaker 

Others 



25 
12 

1 

2 
5 



Ethnicity 

As tan 

White 
Black 



35 
7 
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CONFERENCE PACKETS 

The follovlng pijblications were included in the package of 
nterlals distributed at the Chicago Conference on Einployment of 
▲sin and Pacific American Woxoen. 

Knov Your Pension Plan 

Often Asked Questions About the Employment Retirement Income 
Security Act 

OSEA: Tour Workplace Rights in Action 

Relevant Sections of the Final Rules and Regulations of the 
CETA Reauthorization Legislation vhich have Particular 
Significance for Women's Organizations, Businesses Owned 
by WojBen and Women in General 

Review of CETA Reauthorization (Public Law 95-524) 

A Guide to Seeking Funds From CETA 

The U.S. Economy to 1990: Two Projects for Grcvth 

Nev Regulations to Help Open Non traditional Jobs to Women 

Handy Reference Guide to the Fair Labor Standards Ace 

Materials Related to Women in Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship (POL Program Fact Sheet) 

Publlcat ns of the Women's Bureau 

The Women'- Bureau: Working for Equality in Employment for Women 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Profile of Asian American Women VJorkers in Chicago SMSA: Literature 
Survey Report 

Selected Federal Programs Which Provide Services Relating to Child Care 
Tips That Hake Cents in Proposal Writing 

Asian/Pacific American Wo nien Employment REsource Directory 
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Part II 
Employment Patterns of 
Asian/Pacific American Women 
in Lhe Mldvest Area 
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PROFILE OF ASIAN*AMERICAN WOMEN WORKERS IN CHICAGO SMSA : 
Literature Survey Report 
Masako Osako^ Ph*D« U of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Asian Americans In Chicago are a diverse and dynamically changing group. 
ChlnatowTb, the oldest Asian community in the city, dates back to the turn of 
the century, but up to the 1950's, the Chinese American population was less 
than a few thousand. It was in the 1960'$ that with the influx of Mandrln- 
speaklng Chinese, the ethnic group population surpassed 10,000. Similarly, 
prior to World War II, the Japanese population in Chicago was only a few 
hundred. Then, between 19^3 and 1950, over 20,000 Japanese Americans arrived 
In Illinois from internment camps. According to 1970 Census, the third 
largest Asian group was the Filipinos, of whom less than a quarter were native 
born. Hany of the foreign born Filipino are professionals who immigrated to 
the United States after the passage of the Immigration Act of 1965 which gave 
preference to professional workers. At present, it is estimated that there 
are 35,000 to 40,000 Japanese; 30,000 to 40,000 Chinese; and 50,000 to 60,000 
Flltpiros In the area* 

Throughout the I970's, there wc ; a large Influx of immigrants from Korea, India 
and Indochina. According to an informed source, there are currently 50,000 to 
60,000 Koreans and 40,000 to 50,000 East Indians in Chicago SMSA. Unfortunately, 
little information is available about their social and economic characteristics. 
Since the fall of Vietnam in 1975, a sizable number of Indochinese refugees 
settled in the Midwest. The Governor's Office for Pac i f i c/ As i an Americans 
estimates that presently there are 6,000 Vietnamese, 2,000 Lao Hmong, 700 Lcjtians, 
and 700 Cambodians in the Chicago area. In addition, the Thai population is 
likely to be between 15,000 and 20,000. In all, the total number of Asian 
descendents in Chicago SMSA is estimated to be between 230,000 and 234,000. 

Nearly fifty percent of these Asians are female and well-over half of adult 
wor^n are in the labor force. Assuming that at least two-thirds of Asians are 
16 y^ars and older, there are nearly 40,000 Asian women workers in Chicago area. 
Despite Its magnitude, however, reliable information about this group is very 
scarce* 



* In this report, the terms ''Asian'' and nationality categories ] i ke ^Xhinese'* 
and ^'Vietnamese" refer to the descendents of Asia and the Asian nations. 
Therefore, these terms include both American citizens and noncitizen^. 

** During World War II, all the Japanese descendants in the West coast were 
interned in relocation camps. 
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In the absence of more recent and inclus've information, this report utilizes 
the 1970 Census to delineate the profile of Asian American workers in the 
Chicago SMSA. Admittedly, this data suffers certain obvious limitations: (1) 
the Census is ten years old and major changes have taken place in Asie-^ 
American population in Chicago, notab 1 y the influx of new immigrants, (2) the 
1970 Census reports only on Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos, but classifies 
all other Asians in the category called '"Other." It is hoped that the I98O 
Census and further research will fill this critical gap in knowledge regarding 
the Asian population. 

This report consists of three parts: (1) a profile of Asian women workers in 
Chicago SliSA, (2) additional information on Asians in the city, and (3) a 
bibliography, the second portion was added to the report because certain infor- 
mation in the Census report, Japonese, Chinese, and Filipinos are not cross- 
tabulated by sex. 

ASIAN WOMEN WORKERS IN CHICAGO SMSA . 

Major Occupational Group, female employed, 16 years old and over 

The occupational distribution of Japanese women closely resembles the national 
pattern, with a large segment working as clerical workers. Chinese women are 
almost evenly divided into white collar and manual workers. With two-thirds of 
women in professional and technical employment, Filioinos sharply divert from 
the nationwide pattern - 



Professional, Technical, S kindred 
workers 

Managers and administrators, except 

fa rm 
Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives, including transport 
Laborers, except farm 
Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborers and foremen 
Service %orkers, except private househo 
Private household workers 



TOTAL 



Japanese 


Ch i nese 


Fi 1 i p i no 


Na t i on 
Total 


16. 1 


22.7 


64.6 


15.7 


4.3 


1.7 


.6 


3.7 


5.1 


2.k 


1.2 


7.4 


41.5 


30,4 


21.7 


34.9 


2.5 


2.0 


.6 


1.8 


18.3 


23.4 


3.9 


13.9 


0.7 


].k 


0.7 


1 .0 






. 1 


.2 


0.5 






.5 


d 8.8 


U.8 


5.4 


16.6 


2.2 


1.2 


1.0 


3.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


3.042 


1 ,916 


3,887 28 


,929,845 
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Median Income In 1369, Total 16 years old and older 

The median income of Asian women is higher than the national average for females. 
Reflecting a large professional population and high labor force participation 
rate» Filipinos' income Is considerably higher that that of either Japanese or 
Chinese viomen but is generally far below that of male groups excluding Chinese 
iiien • 



Japanese Chinese Fi 1 ipino Nation Total 

Male $8,573 $5,101 $6,389 $6,A^A 

Female $3,915 $3,012 $5,361 $2,328 

Percent in Labor Force» Female 16 years old and over 

With the exception of Japanese between the ages of 25 and and Chinese aged 

between 25 and 34, Asian women participate in the labor force more than does 

the nation as a whole. The labor force participation of Filipinos Is consistently 
and unusually high (over 80%) throughout most of adult years. 



Age 


Japanese 


Chi nese 


Fi 1 i p i no 




Nation Total 








Age 




16 to 19 years 


33.3 


39.1 


31 .2 


16-17 


23.0 










18-19 


47.4 


20 to 24 years 


62,2 


61 .3 


80.2 


20-21 


56.0 










22-24 


56. 1 


25 to 3A years 


32.4 




84.2 


25-29 


45.4 










30-34 


44.2 


35 to years 


51.6 


60. 1 


84.1 


35-44 


50.3 


A5 to 64 years 


68.3 


62.7 


66.7 


45-49 


53.0 










50-54 


52.0 








M 


55-59 


47.4 










60-64 


36. 1 


65 and older 


20.7 


11.3 


II 


65-69 


17.2 










70-74 


9. 1 


Marital Status, 


Female, l4 years 


old and older 


(Percentage) 







Reflecting the immigration of younger professionals, nearly half cf the Filipinos 
are single. The Japanese pattern closely resemble the national norm, including 
a sizable number of divorcees in the population. The Ch i nese mar i tal distribution 
falls between Japanese and Filipino rates except in that the interracial marriaae 
is less common in this group. 

Japanese Chinese F i 1 i p I no National Total 

Single 23.5 31.2 kS.2 22.6 

Harrfedy Husband 

present 63. 0 :.J.9 ^3-2 57-1 

With spouse of 
same race 



(A3. 3) ^54.1) (32.9) 
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Japanese 


Chi nese 


F i 1 i p i no 


National Total 


Separated 


0.9 


O.k 


1 .0 


2.3 


ucncr morrieu. 










husband absent 


1 .0 


1.8 


^.5 


1.9 


Widowed 


8.5 


6. 1 


2.3 


12.3 


Divorced 


3.1 


0.6 


.7 


3.9 




100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100. 1 



ASIAN AMERICANS IN CHICAGO SHSA 

Populat !O n 

There were over ^0,000 Asians In Chicago SMSA in 197C. The Asian population is 
estimated to have increased by five times between 1970 and 1980. 

Japanese Ch inese Fi 1 i pino 

15,732 n,995 11,568 

Place of Bi rth 

More than half of the Asians in the Chicago area were foreign born in 1970. The 
ratio is estimated to be much higher today. 





Japanese 


Ch i nese 


r i 1 ip ino 


Foreign born 
Native born 


26.6 

7?. 4 


65.7 
3A.3 


7^.8 
25.2 




1 CC . J 


100.0 


lOO.O 


TOTAL 


15,659 


11 ,79^ 


11 ,576 


Education, totai. 


25 years old 


and older 





Asians are highly educated with over 80% of Japanese and Fillipinos having high 
school diplomas. Even though the median school year completed is moderately 
high for the Chinese, less than half of them have finished high school. This 
discrepancy is probably attributed to the fact that the Chinese overrepresented 
themselves in the lowest educated (6 years of less) and the highest educated groupt, 
(college and more). 

Japanese Chinese Fi 1 ipino Nation Total 

Median school 

year completed 12.8 11.7 16.5 12.1 

Percent high 

school graduates BO.l ^9.0 83-3 
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Class of v#orkers, total, 16 years old and older ypercentage} 



A large majority of employed Asians are private wage and salary workers. Self- 
employed persons and unpaid family workers are particularly few among Filipinos 
These characteristics may not accurately describe recen: Asian women workers, 
for many of the recent Immigrants, notably Koreans, work In family businesses. 



Private wage and salary workers 
Government workers 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 



TOTAL 



Japanese 


Chinese 


FN ip 5 no 


Nation Total 


86.0 


82. 1 


36.5 


75.7 




8.0 


1 1.5 


16. 1 


5.5 


18.9 


2.0 


7.7 


0.2 


1 .0 




0.5 


100. 1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7,591 


5,305 


6,839 


76,553,599 



industryt total employed^ 16 years old and older 

In regard to the industrial distribution, the Japanese most closely approximate 
the national pattern except in that a few work in primary industries. In contrast 
to 20* of the total work force in the country, over one-third of the Chinese are 
employed In wholesale and retail trade. The Filipinos divert most substantially 
from the national average with more than half of employed persons in professional 
and related services* 

Japanese Chinese Fi 1 ip i no Nation Total 

Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, 

and other public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Pe r^na 1 se rv i ces • 
Professional and related services 
Other industries 



TOTAL 



.8 


.3 


.2 


A. 5 


1 .3 


1.0 


1 . I 


6.0 


28.5 


20.9 


16.0 


25.9 


k.k 


2.5 


2.2 


6.8 


25.3 


3^.3 


12.6 


20.2 


A. 9 


8.2 


3.3 




20.3 


23.1 


53. 1 


17.6 


1^.5 


9.6 


1 1 .A 


1^.5 


100.0 


9S-9 


99-9 


100.0 


7,591 


5,305 


6,839 


76.553,60i* 
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SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT/UNEMPLOYMENT 

OF 

ASIAN/PACIFIC AMERICAN WOMEN IN CHICAGO 

One of several objectives of the Chicago Conference on Eaployment 
of AsiaVP«W5i*'ic American Women is to randomly collect data on current 
eii5>loy»ent aaid memployment needs and concerns being eacperienced by low- 
income, displaced aod/or disadvantaged women belonging to these ethnic 
grotrps. 

Two hundred (200) forms were distributed to members of the confer- 
ence .ommonity planning committee with a request that they be given out 
to the target women. Because many of the planning committee memberB were 
themselves involved with service provider agencies, this strategy for 
communicating with the target women was assumtd as practical and suffi- 
cient by Bttth Kumata who designed the q^^aestionnaires . 

Half of the questionnaires was directed to women who are actually 
employed and the other half was intended to seek information from women 
who are presently unemployed. Of the 200 forms distributed only W were 
returned. 

Because of the small number of responses received, an interpretative 
evalmtion of the responses was not attempted. Instead, the answers of 
the respondents have been simply tabulated so that they can be incorpo- 
rated with other data that may have been collected froi- other cities 
which also participated in the national project. 
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SELECTED CHAHACTERISTICS OK EMPLOYMENT/UNEMPLOMENT 
ASIAHAACIFIC AMERICAN WOMEN IN CHICAGO 



I. Survey of Ifaeaplpyed Woaan 

1. Years lived In Chicago 

0-6 Mooths s 8 
7 -12 ■caaths = ^ 

2. Country of Origin 



Caabodia 

China 

Hon^^ong 



= 1 
= 1 
= 1 



3. Perceived ethnicity ty respondent 



Caaibodian 

Chinese 

Filipino 



= 1 
= 5 
= 5 



4. Iwlipgant Status/Citigenahip 



Indgrant 'before I965 
Naturalised dtissen 
Natural-bom citizen 

5. Age Group 

17 - 21 = 1 
22 - 35 = 11 
36 - 55 = 3 

6. Marital Status 

Harried - 12 



0 
0 
0 



NuaTaer of respondents = 20 



1-3 years = 3 
^ - 7 yeeurs = 3 
8-14 yesurs = 2 



Indonesia = 1 
Philippines = 5 
VietnaM = 11 



Indonesian = 1 
Vietnamese = 
Vietnamese- 

Chinese = 4 



Imiaigrant after 1965 = 20 
(written as refugee = 7 ) 



56-65 
66 + 



"3 
2 



Single = 8 



7, No. of wonen with children below 12 years old = 6 
No. of woBon with children older than 12 years 

old and/or did not indicate age = 6 
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8. 



9. 



tfillingness to woric outside the home 

yes = 19 no = 1 (sick) 

Reason/s for not being at work (could be two answers) 

= 5 



Children too smatll and need care 
Cauanot find sid table job 
Do not have enoiigh skills 
Do not know how to find a job 
Do not know enough English 
Paaily prefers I atay home 
Other personal reasons 

♦ do not know how to drive or use public transportation 

♦ physical problems 



= ^ 
= 12 
= ^ 

= 3 



10. Willingness to avail of job training close to home 

yes 19 no = 1 

U. Training programs T>erceived slb would be helpful 



English language = 15 
How to look for 

a job =3 

Technical training = 9 
What kinds : typing 

key punching 
electronic soldering 
drafting 
coiKputer science 
accounting 

12. Years of schoolinir received 



Office skills = 4 

Bilingual vocational 

schools = 9 

Others (specify) =0 



none indicated s 1 
below 6 years = 7 
more than 6 =1 

13. Posaeasico of a de^greee or skills 

yes = 10 
1^. If yes> uLease specify ^ 

* iMilfinc china set 

* nursing 

* office skills 

* B.S. EconoBics 

* ninistry 



8-12 years 
12 - 16 years 
17 + years 



= if 
= 6 
= 1 



no 



10 



^cosmetology 
Welding snail parts 
*law school 
♦secretary 
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15* Prsvious experience in workic g 

yea « Ik r*o - 6 

16. !?inds of wo33c done if yes to #15 

* ainistxy in the Philippines 

* salesperson 

* adainistzative-Becretarial in Philippines and Vietnam 

* teacher 

* accountant for a hank 

* nursing in the Philippines 

* secretary 

* l^eneral office vozfc 

* welding 

* aaking china set 

17. Lack of English lanffuag;e skills perceived as major harrier to 
eaployent 

yes = 17 no = 2 

SoM respoxidents vrote in additional comments to this g^uestion: 

* lack of ea^oyaent oppozrbtinities for women ministers ordained 
in ccuntry of origin 

* lack of transportation 

* age harrier 



Notes It was deemed unnecessary to tabulate answers to question #2 
in the questionnaire because question #1 already gave a clear 
indication of the years lived in Chicago. Therefore, the ntua- 
hering of the tabulated answers is only 17. January I98O is 
the base date. 
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II. 



Survey of Employed Women 

Length of time lived in Chicago 

0-6 months = 3 
7 - 12 months = 2 

Country of Origin 



Numoer of Respondents = 20 



Cambodia 

Chix» 

Hon^ons 



2 

= 1 
= 2 



= if 



3. Reason for coming to Chicago 

To join family = 2 

To find a "better joh 
Personal reasons ^ 1 
Others = 13 

Elaborated as follows: 

« Vietnamese refugee 

* better future for children 

Ik^ Perceived ethnicity respondent 



Cambodian = 
Chinese = 
Chinese-Vietnamese = 

5. Year of Immigration 

Immigrant before I965 
Hatural-bom citizen 



2 

5 
1 



= 0 
= 0 



1 - 3 vears 
4 - 7 years 
8 - years 



5 
3 



Philippines = 5 
Vietnam = 9 

San Francisco = 1 



* immigration 

* for better life opportunities 



Filipino = 5 

Indonesian = 1 
Vietnamese = 6 



Immigrant after I965 = 19 
Naturalised citissen = 0 



♦ One iwpondent replied = Working Visa (HY) 
Age Group 



17-21 = 0 

22 - 35 « 1^ 
36 - 55 « 6 

K&rltal Status 

Maxrlad = 13 



5S - 65 = 0 
66 + =0 



Sixi^^le = 6 No answer = 1 
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8. Children 



♦ Ho. of w«en nith children helow 12 years old 

♦ Ko. of woven with children above 12 years old 

* Did not indicate of children 

* Ho. of woaen with no children 



Reepoadenta' first language 

Caahodian = 2 

Chinese - 5 
Chinese- 

Vietnaaese = 1 



Filipino 

(T^agalog) 
Indonesian 
Vietnaxdse 



= 9 

= 2 

= k 

= 7 



= 5 

= 1 
= 6 



10. Self -percept 1 on of coaaand of English langtage 



Excellent 
Adequate 



= 2 
= 6 



Fair 



6 
6 



11. Lack of good Em^sh language skills perceived as major "barrie 



te tetter eaployaent 
yea = 15 

Years of schoo''ing received 



12. 

none indicated = 0 

below 6 years s 3 

acre than 6 years = 2 

13. Possession of a degree or skills 
yes — 

14. If yes, please specify 

♦ Baicbelor of Laws = 1 

* typing = 1 

• hairstyling = 1 
« physician (M.r.) = 1 

* teaching = 1 

15. Huaher of hours worked 

Pttll-tiae = 19 

Hot working at the aoaent = 1 



no 



8 
12 
17 



no 



= 5 



12 years 
16 years 
years 



= 8 



8 
6 
1 



* sewing 

*. tailoring 

* nursing 

* pharaacy 

* business mgt. 

* knitting 



Part-time = O 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
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16. Type of work 


Date 


Steurting 


Present 






Started 


Salary 


Salary 






12-31-79 


$ ^.71 


$^.71 


* 




12-0^-79 


'4'. 00 


^.00 




clexic 


08 -79 


no da.'ta 


no data 






01-18-79 


6.900/yr 


no data 






-75 
• 


no data 


no data. 


* 


clerfc = 2 


-77 


minimal 


no data 




T V -hh^r^n-l n1> 


-76 


no data 


no data 


* 




01 -78 


no data 


no data 


* 


csV 1 n T<a 


no data 


no data 


no da,t3, 


* 


li^h't KLchlne opex. 


10-25-79 


3.87 


no dsftsi 


* 


Beijing Bachine oper. 


10 -78 


3.50 


3.75 






11 -79 


3.50 


3.70 




aseenbler 


12-25-79 


3.50 


3.50 




light factory worker = 2 


2 -80 


3.50 


3.. 50 




offset psrLntlng 


10-02-79 


3.50 


no data 


« 


soldering 


10 -79 


^.15 


^.30 




electronic assembler 


2 -79 


5.25 


6.00 




light asseiabler 


9 -79 


3.50 


3.85 



17 ♦ Types of work done before 



♦ weave basket 

* shoe Baker 

♦ cleric 

* no answer = 2 

* medical doctor 

* beautician 

♦ sewing = 2 
« salesfirL 

♦ farmer = 2 
teacher aide 



♦ lock factory 

♦ knitting worker 

♦ currency 

♦ nurses aide ^ 2 

♦ instructor in clinical nursing 

♦ office job 

♦ hadrstyling 

♦ housewife = 2 

♦ cashier 

♦ fishing 



18. Reasons for leaving last job 



no answer = 1 

no Job before s 1 

got a better Job = 4 
to get cxmining 

elsawhere = 0 



dissatisfied with conditions 
dissatisfied with lack of 

promotions 
Personal reasons-not 

related 
Other 



Job 



= 1 
= 0 
= 

= 11 



19. Plans regarding future employment 

stay with present company & build career = 4 
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find a "bettor job 

look for tmlning opporttmltles for 



= 6 



& better Job 
Other 



^ 8 



2D^ SklUe Hot being used at present job 



* none = 3 

* icaitting ^ 2 

* accounting 

* busineaa rngtu 

* teaching « 2 

* pharmacy 

* phgraiclan 



* bo^dckeeping 

* sewing 

* hairstyling 

* eabroidery 

* typing 

* clerical 

* fishing 



= 3 



21* Kind of position preferred if given choice 

* happy with present Job but would like training in food service 

* teaching Chinese traditional dances 

* start a business (self ^eaplpyod) = 2 

* shoeaaker 

* nurae 

* ]^wnacist 

* teaching = 3 

* physician (M.D.) 

* auperviaor 

* tailoring = 2 

* hairstyling 

* better paying job 

* general office wozk = 2 

* cleodc-typist 

* undecided 

* no idea 

* no ireply 

22. Have received on-the*job training to laiprove skills 
yes ^ J no = 17 

23. Have received training aeiarate from job to improve jjob skills 

yes « 3 no = 15 

no reply = 2 

Kind of training provided and the 
S-ponsor organisation 

* EhgXish at Trusan College 

♦ rre eaployaent counseling and follow-up after employment 
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24. Job training programs recomnended l?y respondents 

* any kind of training which reqijdres little education and 
short tine 

* tailoring = 2 

* more intensive English classes 

* how to imderstand and relate to non^-Chinese Ajnericans 

* chef class 

* vocational classes such as electrician 

* pre-eBploynent coiinseling 

* on-the-job trainiiig with no cla^s work 

* review educational progrsuns to utilize education emd clinical 
skills obtained in the Philippines = 2 

* clerical, work 

* clerk-typist 

* key punch = 2 

* review prograas to assist us in passing the state board exauns 

* business training prograsas that will give stipend or allowance 
for daily survival 

* Ehglish conversation 

* knowledge of public welfare policies and procedures 

* a brief fact about U»S. ctature 

* educational prograas that will upgrade basic skills aad training 
obtained in country of origin to fiiad better or other jobs = 2 

* junior accounting cles^ 

* payroll clexfc 

* computer prograooing 

* any Boo^etable training 

* sewing 

* typing and shorthand 

* shoe Baking 

* nurse 

« no answer 

25e PMPMpal opinion as to the major barriers to eaployaent and better 
jobs for Asian woaen 



* language and/or good coammication skills = U 

* no (aaxketable)8kills = 6 

* lade of transportation (to go to better jobs) = 2 

* la<& of preparation to work in technical society ^ 2 

* skills obtalnad in unskilled jobs not transf erxable & 
aazfcetable once lald-off = 1 

^ faidly responsibilities at hone = 1 

* working; hours only available during day - not flexible - 1 
^ no experience ^ 1 

lack of capital to start own business = 1 
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♦ fMZfttl of places ifith no fellow Chinese - 1 

• lack of thorough understanding of Aaericea cultiire = 1 

* pl^rsiosl appearance plays a aajor role in landing a 

good Je'b " ^ 

* tttfrhlnc eaployBent opportimities dosed for foreign- 

tralnert t ea cher s ~ ^ 

* ■ecrmil class citisen treataent "becaiise of lace - -L 

♦ Q0Mn»oenition of edtication and job experience obtained 

in comttzy of origin ~ ^ 

26. Ccoc^ma anl needs related to eaployaent which resTxandents 
t^m^liJcs to be addressed by govemaent or other -people 

• no aasNsr ~ 

• earned not enou^ to pay for babysitter and live a 

eoaf ortable Job 

* iloart and job 

• State eaployaent office should hire bilin^jual personnel 
in axea of ethnic concentration 

♦ aore funds to Asian agencies which can provide nwre person 
al service with bilingnfti and bictiltijral staff 

• babysitting problea 

♦ not know how the system works 

♦ BO •fcjTT training program avsd.lable for liaited English 
speakers 

♦ no vocatiooal test instiniaents available to test limited 
Etagliah speakers 

♦ no free skill training program available for aargrnal 
people (in terms of income; 

♦ hooest picture of the H-1 visa pxx>gram 

♦ day care or nursery 

♦ retraining program to upgrade skills for better jobs - i 

* language schools ^ 



= 1 

= 1 

- 1 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 

— 2 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 
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Hotes irttenever no figure or number appear after the item, please cassume 
that one perscai gave that answer. 
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Jicific/Asian Ac-ricaa ?.-3:2cc, Vcsen's EiiTiSu, :;CL 
Chic's 5c CoRf-r^ace 



1. Bow long "have jcm lived in CThicago: 

2. Tear 70U case to Cticago 



(years) 



3. Placs or country from vhich 70U 



case 



Caonths, ii less than-ysa 



Tour ethnic sro-u?_ 



(Chinese, Korean, etc) 

5. Check the iteaa vhich apply ocst to you (co-old be tvo) 

laaisrant before 19^5 ^Inraisrant after 1965. 



6. 



9. 



1 O. 



ifatural-bor^ citizen_ 



TTaturalized citizen. 



■&* group; 17-21 
£6> 



; 22-35. 



36-55. 



; 56-65. 



7. yiarital atatna: MaxTled_ 



; Single 



(include widowed, divorced) 



S. Children: |TtaJber_ 



Ases 



If you could find a job, would you wish to vork ou 

Yes 



raide the home? 



If your ^ver is "y«", please check xeaacos why yo^ are riOt presen-ly 
employed (could be oors than one): 



Children ar« too scBlH and need care 

Cannot find a suitable job 

Do not have enough skills for a good job 
Do not know how to find a job, 



Po not know enougii English to get a good ^ob_ 

Family prefers I stay hoose . — 

Other personal reasons^ 



1. If you had an opportunity for job traxniag woi 

aTsilable close to your hone? Tes. 1*0, 



would ycu apply if it Vere 
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RAHDOM SUR*w^ QT pyEMPIOYP \^Ke?J - page 2 

12« What kiad of tmiaiag programs t^ould be helpful to you? (could be Tsor- 
thaa OQtt): 



Office skills 



T#chxiical tiuinias . kind: 

Bow to look for a job_^ 

T^ii^wjiiai vocational schoo l 

Othar (pl^a/5e specify)^ 



13» How aaay yaara of schooling did you have?_ 

X^m 35o you hMY9 a degree or ski|.l»iii specific areas? 7es Uo^ 

15* If ^yea", please specify 

16* Have you ever worked before? Yss ^o 

17. If "y**** '^^t v^^* kinds of work d^^ you dc? 



18» Do you feel that lade of good English lar-suag- skills is a taajor 
o^rricr to eopjcy^ent for you? 

Tea :;o 



4 

«!\CIFIC/ASIAN AMrRICAN WOME: PROJSCT, )fim4'S BUKS^U. U.S, DEFT. OT U-^B 

^A>t>OH SURVEY or DKEMPLOya? WCHEtf- I ow income, new iwwipr^n ^ , or semi and unskilled 

tqr 1 reque^i that you try to interview 5 unenjployed women from your 

Uhnic conapjnity using the aita^^bed qur^ti cm-no ire. Even if thej cannot or will 
jot answer everything^ please get as much infcTTij^icn possible. Do not 
interview professional or high^-sKilJed people . 



^ta«e retura che completed srx-vey forme, in The enciose4i post-Ifee Envelope 
;o flie by February 15^ 1980. 

IttpoT/^a verjf such for ^our help. ^ R^>th Kuriata 

^ ' ^ J^si&n. Ufcsen^'s Conference 



Copj-iii-nator 
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t, -cinen's Bureau, 201. 



RAr^M SCRVET OF CgLCYH) WCMS^ 

1. ac-^ haT. you lived in CMcaso?^^^ (^ncnth^, if l^s s tha;^ yeai-j 



2. Tear jou can« to Cticago_ 



3. Place or country froa whi.ch you cane to Chicago, 
't. Why did you aoTe 



to Chicago? (could besnore than one) 



« J - To find a "better job 

To Join fanaXy j.^^ ^ 

Personal reaaona .^^^^^^ — ■ ^„ r.r.<^^-^^ ^^ 

.(specify if poss-i.aj.e; 



5. Tour ethnic S^oxxp -— -r — 

^ (Chinese, Korean, etc.; 

6. Check the itesns «u.ch apply ooat to you (could be two) 

I=ni3rant before 19^5 ^I^isrant after 1965_ 

Jiat-uralijsed citiisaa 



7. Ase sroup: 17-21 ; 23-35 J 36-55 ; 56^5 1 c6._ 

a. ?^ltal statu*: Harried ; ^^^'(include widowed, divorced) 

9. Children: Nuiaber i ^a**. ■ " 

•;rcat is your first language?^ 



10. 



rair ; roor_ 



1 1. Is your English: Excellent I Adequate 

12. Do you feel that lack of gcod English language skills is a *..r "oarrier 
to better employTBent for you? 

Tea^ — — — — 

13. How ixaay years of schooling did you have? 



Zk. -^o you have a degree or skills in specific areas? Tee J^, 

15. If "yes" please specify, .. . 
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jmWDQK SURVE7 OF E^LGTP VCtCT - Pft-e,*. V 

17» *yp« of woz4c 

Eat« started . 

Starting «lAry_ Present salary 

18. Liat otlier types of work you did previoiis to this one: 



19. Jihy did you leave your last job' 
Got a Ijetter job ■ 



To set training Alsewhere ±^ 
Dissatisfied with, conditions^ 



Dissatisfied '.yith lack of procotiona 
Personal reasons not job related 

Other__^ 

(specify if possible) 



20. Wfcat are your present plans regardijis I'^iture ecployaen 

1 

Stay with present company and build careee 

rind a better job 

Look^or trair 3 opportimitiss for a different job__ 

Other — 

(Specify if possible J 

21. What kinds of skills do you have which are not being used on: your present 
job? 

22. What kind of position would you like if ycu had a choice? 



82 

23. Hav- you ever received cn-the-jcb training to isprove vour skills' 

Yes N'O 



S'f. Have ycm received traini.- parate f rc^fi- yoiir job to ijiprove 
job skills? (list kind and sponsor, if possible) 



25^ If you could reconaend job training .1 ograns yourself, what kinds 
would ycu suggest? 



ZS. What he xajor barriers to ejnploynent and better jobs for 

Asian in-youLT persoiail opinion? 

27. List HXk: concerns or needs related to employnient vhich ou would like to 

bring to Lhe attention of the government or other peop^^ who might be able to 
help ycu. 



Han, I9SO 



CHICAGO COr^FSEsNCE 

y.y I request tl^t you interview 5 enplc..d wo.er T.o. your ethnic -^^f 
using the attached questionr^ire. -.ven xf they ^-^""^^^ ^^ ^ofessional or 
pleaL get as nuch infor.-:^.tion as possible, ^^nct^^ovvi,^ 

hi gj. '-'--^i ^ ^ peopl e . 

PV«. return Ih. co^i-l'te. surv.v fc^^ in the .n.l..--^ poaUEC-rr.. ..v.. ope 
to no by Fe'pruary 1?, 19B0. 

•thAzik you very n^ ch for yo«r hel Kur,atn 
O *r.in:; '■.'c--n'r "or.: r- ' 

ERJC -r:rf?:natc.r 
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ASIAN AND PACIFIC WOMEN'S PROJECT 

Women's Bureau 
U.S. DepajTtment of Labor 
230 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6060^ 



QUESTICBNAIRE 

Ewployment Services for Asian and Pacific American Women 



1. Name of Agency ^ — 

2» Address - . — , 

Street/City Room No. Zi; 

3. Telephone ] Name of Agency 

Area code/numbi^ Director 
Profit institution Not-for-profit Private fur.ded 

Federal Gov't funded State Gov't Funded City Gov't _ 

5. Brief description of agency 



Eiaployment Services provided especially for women: Please check as many as pro- 
vided- 

#1. . Job Referral • provides names, addresses, job descriptions ox employ- 
ment possibilities • 

#2* Inf omation/Jobs , Training - provides information on where to look for 

jobs and/or where to go for jc^ training . 

^^^^^^^^ #3. Inf omation/Scholastic Financial Aid - provides infonnation on lo?ns, 

work-study grants ajid other financial aid to g t- school. 

#£f. Career Counseling - provides testing, counselors with whcm to discuss 

and plan career goals • 

#5, A-pDrentlceshi-p/Recruitment - provides information regarding programs 

which lead to a specific- craft, trade or skill and active- 
ly seeks women to fill apprenticeship training positions,. 

#6. Inf onnation/egrplovment-related services - provides information on where 

* to go for services such as English-language training, '*ay 

care, affirmative action such as legal services for those 
experiencing employment discrimination, medical and physi- 
cal examination for employment, etc. 

7. Bow long ttfive you "oeen providing the above services? Please check. 

1-3 years ^7 years 8-12 years years 

8. In all these years have you ever provided services to women of Asian and Pacific 
• * ethnic background? (Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Korean, Vietnamese, Burmese, 

Indochinese, Saaoan, Cambodian, Bast Indian, Gusimanian and others.) 

ERJC y ei no frequently ^occasionally ^ _ 
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9. If you have teen providing services, which of the cinploy:nent-related services 
have you provided? Please indicate services provided by nujnber in Ques. 6 



10. If you have not provided services in the past to women Asian and ?s,cific 
ethnic teckgrotind, woxxld you provide services if there are individuals who 
request or will be referred to you for help? yes no 

-.l.If no, what are the reasons that will limit your agency fron providing services? 
Please explain: ] ^ 



12. Would you like to be included in the Directory for Er.pl oyment Services for 
Asian and Pacific American Women? yes no 



Please return completad questionnaire ^o: 

Fe C. Nievera. aknd/or Ruth Kujicata 

c/o Womea's Bureau 

U.S. Department of Labor 

230 South Dearborn Street 

Chicago, Illinois 6o6o4 

Please include any printed "brochure describiiag your agency. Thank you very much. 
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Motional Conference otx Employment of Asian/Pacific American Women 



GrMiercy Inn, Washington D.C. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

(OOL) "Ketworlclng among various levels and groups. Information and resource 
sharing* A/f wo^aen on national boards. Provide names* 
-Include al^ recognition, representation. 
-Join and serve on local advisory boards, 
*^rg«ai«e support gt^oups (task forces, etc.) 
-Titilize existing resources. 
-Sensitize employees - coxominity agencies. 

-Publish Information regarding vacancies, etc* through existing A/P 
newsletters. 

•^letwork - determine "real" vacancies - tar^. -ing key slots, also need 

broad base coverage, 
'Local seminars* 

POL Policy 

-'Broaden guidelines to address employe :>ility needs of A/P time, staffing, 

support services^ entry and upwarc mobility. 
^Practice affirmative action 

In commlsslonf secretary's staff, regional offices, women's bureau 

Prime sponsors requirement for b?''-ingual and ethnic staff. 

Include all stnalicr populations, Asian and Pacific women in minority 

definitions . 

POL Repxlst^cais and old Programs 

^^evlev policies of local organize:: ions, 
Coordinate between agencies. 

^^op cnA eligibility for ESL, change selection criteria, higher income, 

stipends, etc* Improve CETA programs. 
^Pollow-up br service providers. 
^Just be accessible for participation of women • 
•A/j? representation tn Councils. 
^ESL go hand In hand in employment. 
^Ra-evaluate progrsJ^s. 

^d training an<i placement programs. 
--Chi^u care and supportive services. 

POL Prog^a^ fflg^) 

Conferences vith specific topics and populations, 
directory of agencies to assist services providers. 
-"Pilot projects (test recommendations). 

'Research Inventory of A/P women. National Research Project, 
gannent Vorkers 
needs of A/P woi&en 
^Disseminate data gathered (all types re: A/P) 
^'Proposai development « 
--Ifeilclllngual driver's education, 
*-Sev Creative rigorous outreach- 

-'•aslc orientation Infonn^jtion booklets in different languages. 

ss 
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POL Programs (Nev) 

-Training prograi&s for staff sensitivity. 
-Market vocational education. 
"Orientation U.S.A. programs. 

-Fund netvork activities: e.g. information through government (DOL) 
newsletters, etc., on vacancies, programs. 



Follov-up on DOL recommendations 



National : 

-focus on administrative changes. 

-specific recommendations (22) women in CETA. 

CETA amendments 
-field training on regulations, 
-recomendation does not include mono-linguals • 
-advocate language programs for A/P, 

-have ptiahed Internally - to remove age ^^mit on apprenticeship 

unions can nse age waiver toward Affirmative Action requirements. 

-what are weighing/rating factors to determine program/placement success 
(include language, non-traditional). 

-ETA. Focus on cost effectiveness not cost benefit, tax returns (local 
changes have not yet occured) . 

-needs follow-up on placements to determine benefits. 

-problems of differences - credentialllng (states, immigration). 
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THE NATIONAL PLANNING ^ RESEARCH PROJECT 

A meeting was held to iron out the details of the research compo- 
nent of our reconnendations to Secretary Ray Marshall. The group 
consisted of woaen "left over" from the Asian/Pacific Women's 
Eaploym^nt of Aprtl 21-22 i^e* still hanging around in Washington, 
D*C. The menbers of this group were Mary Arimoto, Gloria Julagay, 
Maria Batayola, Carolyn LaaiBura, and Tin Myaing Thein, 

The following two page report summarizes the general research 
plan. Please let us know if you feel it reflects our discussion 
of the two days before, on the research component. 

Background 

The research project was to be a descriptive type of study, where 
the aajor emphasis was to be on the statu- of affairs in the Asian/ 
Pacific women's world of work. 

Problem 

Each consultation was hampered and frustrated by the lack of complete 
and accurate data on unemployment, underemployment and employability 
of Asian/ Pacific women « 

Need 

To provide more effective employment rnd other related services to 
Asian Pacific American Women* 

Objectives 

To gather statistics on employment needs and other related problems 
of Asian Pacific American Women, including unemployment and under- 
ea^loyment . 

Target Population 

Basically, the research would focus on Asian/Pacific women who are 
imeiq>loyeil , underemployed and employable by length of residence 
by iondgrsnt status » 

Target Data Sources 

Mould include not only Asian/Pacific women but D.O.L. community based 
organizations, other service providers, prime sponsors, employers 
unions and policy makers. 
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The type of data s^^s involved would be the (1,) coimnonality of needs 
of Asian/Pacific wc^n^en across the states, as well as identification of 
special needs in tJ»®ir pre-employment, employment and career i?obility 
status. (2.) the stereotypes placed on them oy employers, D,0*L,, 

C. B.O's, etc., inciting an analysis of their .vareness of Asian/ 
Pacific wc^en*5 ne^d^^ such as lack of transportation or problems of 
travel (mmti-lingual) process or needs of mature women or consulting 

skills to provide assistance for APW employment programs :icluding 
service delivery, (3) Wi^lr^n each population the research chould 
uncover the coiBple^r,ies the diversity of Asian/Pacific, oeople. 
(4) Barriers to world c work such as language cL^d other barr- 
iers to participation unique ro /^ia. /Pacific women for representa- 
tioti in different types of iobs, industries and non-traditional jobs 
for Asian/pacific women. (S3 addition, the research should an- 
swer what support services presently exist for Asian/Pa ':ific women, 
along with training and employability programs, v*xich include pro- 
visions for woJ* related personal development e.g. resource and 
process xitilization. (6) The status of affirmative action in 

D. O-U in places s^^h as commissions. Secretary's office, prime 
sponsor staffing, etc* and irtiat barriers (time and money) exist for 
Asian/Pacific women serving on boards aiid commissions, including 
these agenciesoutreach prograifts to D,0,L* (7) Policy guidelines 
as thoy relate to Asian/Pacific women are tc be examined, such as 
enforcement of CETA regulations and other employment related lavs, 
and irtiether Asian/Pacific women and Asian/Pacific people are in- 
cluded in the definition of minority, (8.) Whether enough co- 
ordination exists between agencies to facilitate Asian/Pacific 
women* s use of ser^ces and to facilitate learning through ESL 
with en5>loyment including the cost benefit of Asian/Pacific women's 
services eg. tax bWden vs level of public funding of services for 
Asian/Pacific woqjc^^- 
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U.S. Department o1 Labor oiucn d \uc socrotary 

Women's Burceu 
230 South Dearborn S\ 
Chicago. Illinois 6C604 

Reply 10 the Atleniion of: 3 1 2-353-6985 

April 3t 1580 




MEMORANDUM FOR: Asian Human Services of Chicago, Inc. 

Burmese American Association of Chicigo 
Chinese American Service League 

Governor's Information Center for* Asian Assistance 
fndochinese English Language and Employment Program, 

Truman Col lege 
Japanese American Citizens League 
Japanese American Service Committee 
Illinois Job Service 
Midwest Women's Center 

Pacific/Asian-American Mental Health Kcsearcb Center 
Project Mainstream, Trumar College 

U. S. Department of Healt Education and Welfare, Reg on V 
Philippine American Counc< 

FROM: Sandra K- Frank 

Regional Admi nis trator 

This is a belated thank you to your organization for Its ass stance in 
planning and implementing the Chicago Conference on Employment of Asian 
and Pacific American Women held March 22, 198o, at the Conrad Hilton hotel. 
This event could not have taken place, or been a success, without the 
support of your organization and the hard vK>rk of your staff. 

I hope that this will be the beginning of a continuing working relationship 
between your organization and the Women's Bureau. If there is anything 
we can do -Lx> assist you, please contact our office. 

Fc NIeverdp Alice Murato and Khanh Han have been selected by the conference 
planning committee to attend the Nation=il Conference on Asian and Pacific 
American Womi^n to be held April 21 anj 22, 1980, in Washington, D.C. If 
yc have comments, recommendations, etc. hat you would like them to share 
at this conference, pTease let them know. 

A conference report including a summary of the program, 1 ' t of participants, 
and recommendations for foliowup is being prepared, Yois will receive a 
copy after its completion. 

Thank you again for your assistance. 
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U.S. Department of Labor S^^.^^B^:"''' fi 



230 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago. Illinois 60604 

Reply to the Atlcn!ion of: 



April 3. 1980 



Dear Participant in the Chicago Conference on Employment of Asian and 
Pacific American Won>en (APAW) Held March 22, I98O 

Many conference attendees expressed an interest in meeting onai. *c 
network and to plan for future action. 

Li t] ran Ktnwra volunteered to convene a networking n)eeting to begin this 
activity. Please attend: 

Wednesday, April 16, I98O 
4^127 N. Clark 
Chicago. IL 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

(parking is available Oi; north side of building) 

Most of those who completed the conference evaluations felt that we na i 
achieved the objectives of describing needs and explaining DDL programs, 
rtany wanted to see more networking and communication. A full conference 
report including a list of participants will be available in the rear 
future. 

Three representatives from the planning coirenittee will be attending a 
national conference on Asian and Pacific American Women in Washington, D.C 
Apr-l 21 and 22, I98O: Fee Nieve-a, Alice Muraca and Khanh Han. If 
yoa have any specific recoBiiT,endst ions for them or the National Conference, 
please bring them to the April 16, I980 meeting or crntact the Women's 
Bureau at 312-35?-6985. 

I am taking this opportunity to thank you for your Interest in the empioy- 
ment needs of Asian and Pacific American women, and to encourage you to 
continue to work toward improving their employment status. Conmun i cat ion 
and cooperation between the government and the community are effective 
trolS for accomplishing this goal. There'ore, I encourage your continued 
interaction with the Women's Bureau. 
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Thc BurfTicsc-An»cr I can Association of Chicago was not included on the 

conference program as a cooperating agency, and I apologize to 

Daw Yee Lay Stein and the other members for this omission. 

I hope to see you on April 16, 1980. 



Sincerely, 




Regional Administrator 

P. S. The Illinois Coalition on Women's Employment (ICWE) will meet 

Tuesday, April 15, I98O, fxom 10:00 a.m. to Noon, in Room IO98, 
230 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IL 6060^. You are invited to attend. 

Enclosure: Fact Sheet on ICWE 
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April 30, 1980 



Secretary Ray Marshall 
Departaent of Labor 
200 Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington^ D.C. 20201 

Dear Secretary Marshall, 

lliank you for meeting with the coordinators of the Asian/ Pacific 
Wo»en*s Employment Consultation on ^ril 22nd, 1980. As promised, we 
are submitting in writing the results of these consultations and our 
recommendations for future funding. 

As you know, the Wol . Bureau conducted a series of consulta- 
tions on the econo&ic and deployment issues of Asian/Pacif:;.c American 
women. These were held in six cities: Honolulu, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, and Honolulu. 

Out of each of the six consultations held across the nation come a 
strong agreeoient that we have not been recognized or included in nation* 
al projects and policies as compared to other ethnic minorities such 
as our Black, Hispanic, and American Indian sisters. 

This has impaired our ability to access training and jobs, nega- 
tively affecting our economic, social and mental condition. 

We represent a diverse group with different languages and differ- 
ent cultures and different ethnic groups. There pre those of us who 
are new-comers and those whose families have been here for generations. 
We are not all professional women as some believe. We are made up of 
individuals from all educational levels and many of us are economically 
and socially disadvantaged. 

Although we are proud of our individual heritages, we are troubled 
by the commonality of our burden as we fac6 traditional barriers against 
women and the added barriers against Asian and Pacific Island peoples. 

Statistically, our people are invisible. . .underrepresented in the 
political process and administrative programs. Many face a language 
barrier. Many are victims of cultural stereotyping that effectively 
excludes them from some jobs. 
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Unfortu:ately, many problems on the job, attributed to lack of 
intelligence or skill., are caused by a lack of linderstanding or 
misunderstanding of our cultures. 

We lAcV positive role models. Those original models provided 
by parents and other adults are no longer sufficient as we seek 
economic independence in a "different** cultural setting. Confused 
adults look to the young people for more appropriate role icodels 
of success and achievement. This deficit continues into the work 
world where we lack jpositive role models in high level, highly vis- 
ible positions. 

We have come to you today with a three-part proposal • 

First, the establishment, on a national level, of a planning 
and research project to address our common needs* 

Second, the establishment of six (6) regional demonstration 
projects to explore the diverse needs identified at our conferences. 

And third, the establishment of a national advisory council 
of Asian and Pacific women to insure sensitivity and responsive- 
ness to ovx needs. 

Each consultation has experienced frustration in tracking data 
that is co^)lete and accurate. The National Planning and Research 
Project would gather statistics on employnnent needs and related 
problems of Asian and Pacific Island women to determine the degree 
of unemployed and iindereiq>loyment. 

It would act as a clearinghouse of information on A/PI women 
to the Department of Labor ^ local regions, community based organi- 
zations, A/PI groups, service providers, government agencies and 
others for planning and delivery of services. 

The project^ once the data base is established, will pro^ride 
technical assistance to local service providers in delivering and 
implementing projects designed to meet their imique needs. 

An advisory cotmcil, representing the diverse Asian and Pacific 
Island women's groups should oversee and provide guidance for the 
iiq^lementation of this project* 

At the regional conferences, we also heard testimony to the 
diverse concerns of Asian and Pacific Island wom^in. The proble:^ 
of our newly arrived sisters often revolve around their lack of 
familiarity with the American system and their inability to speak/ 
taiderstand language. Language classes are often inadequate, have 
long waiting lists, and do not provide even minimal understanding 
of technical or vocational jargon which would allow them to seek 
employment or employment assistance. 
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Some regions focused on the need for more effective outreach 
ir. existing programs and the development of alternative services 
or delivery strategy to reach those women who cannot or are not 
served now. Some women dociamented e problem of obtaining educa- 
tional credentials or receiving credit for degrees or licenses 
received from their own countries when they could not obtain the 
original documents. Each region differed and the need for indi- 
vidual demonstration projects surfaced. The call for projects 
on both national and regional levels is the only way to provide 
immediate attention to our needs while establishing a sound basis 
for futirre planning. 

On a final note, we have agreed that the lack of knowledge 
about and sensitivity toward the employment concerrns of Asian and 
Pacific Island women are evident in the regulations and guidelines 
promulgated for its many progra'ns, including those specifically 
daslgned to serve minority communities. 

To correct this situation, goals and timetables need to be 
established regarding the employment of Asian and Pacific Island 
women xn management and policy-making positions throughout the 
Department. We also note the need to transmit a similar require- 
ment to Prime Sponsors and to Regional offices, the Women's Bureau 
and employment and training centers. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our concerns and rec- 
ommerdations with you. We are very much aware that you are the 
first member of the President's cabinet and the first Secretary 
of Labor to meet and discuss the concerns of Asian and Pacific 
Island Women. We want you to know that we are ready and willing 
to assist you in your efforts to meet the needs of our people. 

» 

With warmest regards. 



Tin Myaing Thein 

National Coordinator - California 

Burmese 
and: 

^^/^^^^^ Maria Batayola Patricia K. Brandt 

California Seattle, Wash. Hawaii 

Japanese Filipina Native Hawaiian 

Phobol Cheng Lata E. Fusimalohi Betty L. Guimaraes 

California California 
Camoodaan Tongon Chinese 
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Khanh Kan 

Illinois 

Vietnamese 



Irene Hirano 

California 

Japanese 



Carolyn Imaraura 

Hawaii 

Japanese 



Gloria Julagay 

California 

Japanese 



Loma Kakesako 

Hawaii 

Korean 



Elaine Ko 

Washington 

Japanese 



Erin Morita 

Washington 

Japanese 



Alice Murata 

Illinois 

Japanese 



Fe C, Nievera 

Illinois 

Filipina 



Grace Lyu Volckhausen 

New York 

Korean 



Germaine Q. Wong 

California 

Chinese 



Ruby Tsang 
New York 
Chinese 



TMT:bls 
cc: Alexis Herman 
Gwen Wong 

P. S. Thanks for making an honest woman out of Mary. 
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April 28, 1980 



Honorable F. Ray Marshall 
Sepretary of Labor 
Washington/ D. C. 20210 

Dear l*Ir. Secretary: 

It has come to my attention that you recently 
met with representatives of the Asian Pacific Women's 
Caucus regarding the employment problems of Asian 
Pacific women. I would like to support the recommenda- 
tions of this group # specif ically^ that research be 
conducted to determine the extent nd level of Asian 
Pacific women's employment^ unemp^_^ent and under- 
employment. It would appear appropriate for the Women's 
Bureau to conduct such research if funds could be made 
available. 

Employment problems of Asian Pacific women could 
be alleviated through demonstration projects that meet 
the unique needs of Asian Pacific women. Furthermore^ 
the Labor Department could give greater consideration to 
increasing the participation of Asian Pacific women in 
top positions, including advisory boards. 

Your prompt consideration of this request will be 
appreciated* 

Sincerely^ 



WARREN G. MAGITOSON, Chairman 
Labor, Health and Human Services , 
and Education Appropriations 
Subcommi 1 1 e e 



vGH^St 

be: Mrs. Maria Batayola Dr. Tin Myaing Thein 

Asian Pacific Women's Caucus 11650 Iberia Place, Suite 
1524-14th Street South San Diego, California 921 

Seattle^ WA 98144 
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